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» 
The Infant. 





. being a day of fearful heat, the 
two boys had wisely concluded 
to occupy their minds s0 engross- 

ingly as to forget its miseries, and were 
therefore galloping madly around the 
garden in the characters of Pilgrim 
Father and Big Indian. Hugh was 
Big Indian. Always. He was the 
elder. 

Coming Suddenly upon Angela, just 
issued forth from the cool retreat of 
the house, they pulled up short to in- 
vestigate the cause of her well-nigh 
palsied rapture. Had perhaps Cat 
Tabby found four more kittens? Eight 
blind kittens and an overjoyed mother 
all packed tight in a discarded tin dish- 
pan would form a feature not to be 
despised by any man, be he Pilgrim 
Father or Big Brave. 

But Angela’s excitement, ecstatic 
though it was, sprang from another 
cause, as her first words showed. 

‘““Now—er,” she began, pantingly, 
“you know Baby ?” 

As Baby was the trio’s cherished 
infant sister, and was moreover moored 
alongside of Angela at that very mo- 
ment, the question was adjudged mere 
rhetoric and was not answered. 

* Well—er, to-morrow’s her birth- 
day.” That, too, they knew. By 


reason of it their clay pig banks— 
bulky-bodied beasts, furnished 


with 





A Story whieh Casts Fresh Doight 


In Honour of the 
Infant 


upon the Pleasures of Childhood 


By Marion Hill 


With IWustrations by Mabel L. Humphrey 





abdominal slits—were empty and echo- 
less, It was but yesterday that they 
had spent hours shaking those animals 
until the last copper had dropped from 
their reluctant stomachs. Then they 
had bought “ all-day-suckers’’ for the 
Infant. Did Angela think they could 
forget so soon ? 

‘* And we’re going on a picnic.” 

Her husks of speech contained a 
kernel after all. A picnic! As near 
as to-morrow! Not relegated by pre- 
varicating adults to that black limbo 
of Never-to-be, designated as ‘‘ Some 
Time,” but to-morrow ! 

“Pic!” yelped Hugh, suddenly. 
His eyes were shut, his head thrown 
back. “Nic! Pic! Nic!’ To each 
yelp he gave a vertical hop. The 
rich wine of life had overpowered him, 
and, like the Delphic oracle, he frothed 
at the mouth and foretold the thing to 
come. 

The other two discreetly withdrew 
their attention from these religious 
rites, and he hopped and shrilled in 
comparative privacy until his sobriety 
returned. 

‘** Angela, don’t get mumps again!” 
implored Cecil. He lacked Hugh's 
power of taking the future on faith, for 
to him Fate was generally so uncivil 
that he doubted her favours until they 
were within his grasp. And had not 
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Angela’s mumps only two short months 
ago shut the gates of the county fair 
upon them all ? 

“Oh, get out!" was Angela’s terse 
way of assuring the boys that mumps 
tarely trod so close upon its own heels, 
that the morrow might be accounted 
safe, for which slight presumption the 
gods would not have the heart to inter- 
fere. 

There being no one more privileged 
than the bearer of great good news, 
her -brothers forgave Angela for her 


slightly independent speech and 
beamed upon her with unwonted 
favour. Her stern sense of justice 


made her disclaim a little of the merit. 

“Mamma says she’s giving us this 
pleasure ‘cause we've been so good 
lately,” she explained. Then her eyes 
wavered and sought the ground. The 
boys looked fishily into the sky. So 
the near past was accounted stainless ! 
Well, well! Why is it that when one’s 
conscience is as pure as a rosebud 
somebody always comes around and 
boxes one’s ears, while one is never 
safer from assault than when one is 
sallow from well-grounded apprehen- 
sion ¢ 

This heavy conundrum did not long 
burden them. Their minds soon re- 
curred to the rapture to come. 

““What d’ y’ suppose we'll have to 
eat ?”’ asked Hugh, chewing spiritually 
like a cat who sees a sparrow. 

“Pickled walnuts,”’ suggested An- 
gela; 

“and lobster salad,” supplemented 
Cecil ; 

‘with ‘canned mushrooms 
doughnuts,” gloated Hugh. 

Not one of the three cared a rap for 
these delicacies in a gustatory way: 
their charm - lay entirely in the un- 
wholesomeness of their repute. Ob- 
versely, each child had been brought 
to loathe oatmeal mush and stewed 
rhubarb upon being instructed that 
such things were ‘good for young 


and 


people.” 
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Suddenly sidetracking the food ques- 
tion, Angela dashed at another of even 
greater importance. 

‘‘ 1—I—I choose Debbo for the whole 
day!" she gabbled, triumphantly. 
“ He’s. going to be a _ heifer—Evan- 
geline’s snow-white heifer ! ” 

The boys looked at her with envy 
and admiration. She had outflanked 
them both. According to the rules of 
the game, she had by this means of 
first speech established ther claim to 
the invaluable hound—gentle, accom- 
modating Debbo, who played with sad- 
eyed dignity all parts assigned to him. 
He was at present a starving Boer, 
for which his out-sticking ribs especi- 
ally fitted him. 

“But I may borrow him, mayn’t I, 
Angela?” pleaded ‘Cecil. ‘‘I need a 
buffalo badly.” 

“Then you'll have to lend your 
buffalo to me to be an elk when- I’m 
stalking them,” fiercely insisted Hugh, 
quarrelling for a share in a concession 
as yet ungranted, for, “‘ Well, I’ll see,” 
was the most that Angela would vouch- 
safe. t 

‘If you do,” wheedled Hugh, diplo- 
matically, “ I’ll slaughter the elk, build 
a bonfire and roast him.” 

Upon this rich picture they feasted 
their minds until it gave them a new 
idea. 

“Let’s take a little coffee-pot and 
some coffee and some potatoes and 
cook our own cunnin’ little lunch for 
ourselves,” cooed Angela. 

“ An’ Hugh’n I'll ketch all the fish 
you kin fry.” 

“Then we'll cool off by goin’. in 
swimmin’.”’ " 

This lapse of the three from the 
exigencies of correct pronunciation 
marked the frenzied fervour of their 
anticipated joy. Propriety of speech 
requires a calm mind. And that their 
minds were anything but calm was 
evidenced by the hectic flushes which 
had already begun to burn upon their 
small countenances. 
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Skim 
down stairs 
to question 
the 
hall 
clock 


protestingly. 

“Why, I 
touched her,” dis- 
claimed Cecif, growing pale. No one 
had as yet accused him, but he knew 
well that someone would. He looked 
apprehensively at an upper window, 
where a hand was fumbling. 

‘“* Never touched her,” he repeated, 
feebly, addressing the hand. 

‘*And_I never, neither! ” 

“He never. Really!” 

“We never!” ; 

“IT nev—” but, as he expected, Cecil, 
the Inevitable Expiator, was beckoned 
into the house by the compelling hand. 
He went, ruefully leading in the purp- 
ling Infant, and the conference was 
thus temporarily broken up. 

But nothing could stem the tide of 
expectation which tumultuously ebbed 
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Just here, the Infant, in re- 
»€; sentment at her exclusion from 
2 the conversation, sat down with 
a fearful thug and screamed 
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and flowed in each eager little imagi- 
nation. Every hour added to the glory 
and importance of the coming event, 
until evening found the youngsters in 
the unheard-of condition of being ready 
for bed even before bedtime came 
around—bedtime, which was. usually a 
period of degradation, to be bullied, 
repudiated, fought away, resisted, lied 
about and only given in to sullenly and 
unconquered after they had been fished 
up inanimate from under the tables, 
detached limpet-like from the drowsy 
backs of arm-chairs, rescued from sink- 
ing blissfully into the lamp, and never 
without asserting passionately that 
they were not in the least sleepy, that 
they had just been ‘‘thinking.” But 
to-night they greeted the Sand Man 
cordially. Sleep was the only magic 
which could change to-day into to- 
morrow. 

Sleep is worse than Santa Claus for 
coming slowly when wanted quickly, 
and a dozen times if once in the course 
of the night did Angela slip ghost-like 
into the boys’ room to inquire into the 
state of their somnolence, only to find 
them in whispered consultation about 
the placing of a new jewel in the picnic 
crown ; and a dozen times if once after 
a nodding unconsciousness did she 
skim downstairs to question the hall 
clock as to whether or not she had 
Van Winkled herself into the day after 
to-morrow by mistake. A dozen times 
if once did the boys rouse from slumber 
to a sickening tinkle as of rain, and 
rush to the starry window to receive 
from the laughing leaves the assurance 
that wind and not water was making 
them patter. 

But at last the usual phenomenon 
happened—they closed their eyes upon 
the night, ‘“‘thought” a little, apd 
opened upon the blazing glory of full 
day. 

As. a rule dressing was a thing of 
time—and trouble, inviting much re- 
monstrance from the Powers down- 
stairs—brutal Powers, who failed to 
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sympathise with Angela, when she 
skipped around in a “ party dress” of 
two abbreviated undergarments, her 
black stockings drawn glove-like over 
her spidery arms instead of over her 
still more spidery legs; and failed, too, 
to whoop brotherly with the boys when 
they pow-wowed with each other clad 
but in the simplicity of bath towels, 
their heads decorated with eagle 
plumes from the feather duster. 

But this morning dressing was but a 
means to an end and not a glorious 
orgie in itself—the end being, of course, 
the brain-upsetting dissipation of the 
picnic. 

To conclude from these premises 
that the children saw but little bright- 
ness and lived a dull grey life is to 
argue falsely. Each event as it came 
to them seemed to have a supernal 
brilliancy almost too dazzling for con- 
templation, and in its fierce white light 
the past was burned away. Breathes 
there a mother who has never been 
stunned when company was at dinner 
by hearing her pampered offspring 
murmur in starving tones, and as if the 
reality transcended belief, “What pie?” 
when that humble delicacy had been 
appearing nightly for weeks ? Shocked 
elders forget that children live only in 
the present. The Pie Before has faded 
from their memories; the Pie to Come 
is problematic ; but the Pie Now isa 
heavenly reality and worthy of all hail. 

And when Picnic and Pie together 
meet in the sanctum sanctorum of a 
covered hamper and permeate the 
atmosphere with hints of mysterious 
joys, promising all sorts of illicit hap- 
penings, can any length of excitement 
be deemed excessive ? 

The day had a bad start. 

The children, who had made suitable 
toilets of a foul-weather nature, con- 
sisting mainly of jean trousers and a 
gingham shirt, allotted properly, were 
told not to make “‘ spectacles” of them- 
selves, and were forced into starched 
abominations horribly reminiscent of 


Sunday-school. (For compensation 
their brains were titillated by the 
idiomatic freshness of the word spec- 
tacles—which meant nothing, but eye- 
glasses.) 

Next, Aunt Emma rode over to join 
the revelry, and the only good thing 
about Aunt Emma was Uncle Charlie, 
who of course did not come. This 
time, however, Aunt Emma won for 
herself a welcome less hollow than 
usual by displaying a _ tissue-paper 
something, to which she giddily re- 


‘ferred as The Surprise. 


The Surprise looked somewhat like 
a Chinese lantern put hors de combat by 
being squashed flat, and was attended 
by the twin absurdities of a dry sponge 
and a bottle of alcohol. 

Oh, dear! oh, dear! how long it 
takes grown people to get ready for 
the simplest thing! And how cross 
they grow over it! The children were 
fagged and footsore before the elders 
gathered the flock together at the 
garden gate and scanned them over for 
flaws and discrepancies before turning 
them loose to the critical publicity of 
the village. 

That final inspection was always a 
torturous affair, filled to the full with 
cruelties and the unexpected. 

Hugh was the first to suffer. One 
of the Powers caught him, skimmed 
off his hat, used her forefinger as a 
comb to part his hair on his forehead, 
then delicately returned the hat to a 
spot which suited her fancy. He was 
inured to this by custom. But now it 
brought about a discovery which beg- 
gared him. 

“ Why, what’s this ?” was her stern 
demand. 

“What's what’m?” 

““Youknow. This?” tapping atin box. 

“ Worms,” murmured Hugh, sweet- 
ly, with as soft an inflection as if the 
things were sleeping and he wished not 
to awaken them. 

“Well, of all the objects! Throw 
them away!” 
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” 


“ But mayn’t we—— 
“Throw them away, I told you!” 
““Why, how can we——”’ 

A wave of the hand, more command- 
ng than speech, settled the contro- 
versy, and Hugh in one fierce fling 
ridded himself of his all, representing 
hours of digging and sweat of his face 
in plenty. 

Angela endeavoured to ooze out of 
the gate. She was caught by the figu- 
rative hair of her head. 

‘Come back, Miss. Why, for 
Heaven's sake! What have you in 
here? And here?” The investigator 
poked at a matronly protuberance in 
\ngela’s “‘gamp,”’ and slapped experi- 
mentally against some bumps below 
Angela’s waist-line. 

Before she could explain herself An- 
vela was searched and relieved of the 
rubbers which had pressed against her 
palpitating heart,and of the bathing gown 
which had been artfully dis- 
posed beneath the gathers of 
herskirt. Shorn of her wealth, 
she turned to Debbo and 
tried to console herself by 
whispering to him that he 
was her own dear little ' 
heifer, and must keep by her 
all day. That own dear 
little heifer rolled his eyes 
promisingly in her direction 
and then turned them 
anxiously upon his favourite, 
Cecil, who, in the toils of 
the inquisition, was suffer- 
ing audibly. 

‘*Ow, ouch. That’s just 
nothing but a little screw of 
coffee.”’ 

“Take that coffee back 
to the kitchen, Hugh. And 
this, sir ? ”’ 

“Oo! What’r'’y’ pinching 
ine for? It’s a tomato can.” 

“A tomato can? And 

why, you naughty boy, do 
you mean to say that these 
are matches?” 
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No amount of saying could make 
them any more matches than they 
were, so Cecil wearily held his 
peace. 

“And you know as well as can be 
that you are expressly forbidden to 
carry matches! If it were not Baby's 
birthday, sir, I’d make you stay at 
home. But don’t think that the dis- 
obedience ‘will go unpunished. 1 had 
a little pleasure planned out for you, 
Cecil, but you will forego it now. I 
won't even tell you what it was.” 

Cecil sighed. Those mysterious, for- 
feited pleasures! He was used to this 
species of self-robbery, but he always 
had a thrill of curiosity to know what 
it was he’d missed this time. 


The opening of the garden gate 


promised to divert the run of bad luck, 
but— 
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“Go back, sir!; Back, I say!” 
This was to Debbo. With a trace of 
stiffness in his joints the hound lunged 
proudly back into the garden, and, 
flinging himself down, feigned to sleep. 
His eyebrows twitched a great deal, 
though. Angela was bereft. The boys 
took it philosophically. If she was 
without a heifer, so had they been 
without buffalo or elk. 

With the shutting of the garden gate 
their depressed little spirits bounded 
up again like rubber balls. All they 
wanted was permission to be happy. 
And happiness was everywhere,—in 
the air, in the sunshine, in the weedy 
fields, in the very dust of the road. 

“Whoop! Let’s race to the corner,” 
suggested Cecil, and at the word six 
legs were twinkling. 

But even that innocent exuberance 
was not to be. Three fearful things 
transpired. In the first place, it was 
too hot to race; in the second place, 
racing in the street was unseemly, hot 
or cool; in the third place, it was the 
duty of little boys to take care of little 
girls, and consequently brother had to 
hold sister by the hand. This last was 
the worst. 

Panting, furious, despising each 
other and loathing the world, Angela 
and Hugh were yoked together in 
horrid bondage and were started forth 
upon their slinking promenade. Had 
it not been that by holding their arms 
stiffly towards each other they were 
enabled to interpose a quarter of an 
inch of blessed space between their 
outreaching fingers and yet defy de- 
tection they would have died of igno- 
miny. 

Cecil's partner was undetachable. 
Where she caught she clung. Her 
baby grip was of a warm moistness, and 
had no intention of relaxing. And her 
mode of locomotion was of a sort to 
make gods laugh and angels weep. 
She would raise her blye-sandalled foot 
outrageously high in air, bringing it 
slap down five times in the same spot 


before it dawned upon her that she was 
not moving, and when she did move it 
was either to skin her nose or bump 
the back of her head. 

No captives in a conqueror’s train 
ever lagged more wretchedly under 
their disgrace than did the elder chil- 
dren during their smarting progress 
through town. When the outskirts 
were reached and relief seemed near, 
who should come into sight but Jake 
Haswell! Jake lacked hatbrim, shoes, 
money, morals, manners, and visible 
parents, but he was a personage, and 
never had to do anything he did not 
want todo. A foe to order, a stranger 
to law, he had the best time of any boy 
in town. 

From afar he saw the cavalcade 
approaching, and he whistled a march 
for them :— 

“ There she goes! / suppose 
All dressed up in her Suxzday clothes.’ 

They found themselves obliged to 
keep step to the derisive measure. 
Retard or hurry as they might, Jake 
always managed that their left feet 
descended at ‘‘ there,” “I,” “all,” and 
“Sun.” His expression was diabolical. 
The, whistle said the words as plain as 
plain. The children rolled protesting 
eyes to the faces of their elders, but 
those dull people seemed not to know 
that insult was keeping them tireless 
company. When they came abreast of 
him Jake changed his march for a 
ballad of still more shameful import. 
Devil-born inspiration was his, and he 
gave words to the warbling : 

‘ The animals went in two by two, 
There’s one more river to cross ; 

The kid wid Cecie and Sissy wid Hugh, 
There's one more river to cross.” 

This he sang till the party were well 
out of hearing. Then the elders, with 
flushed cheeks, turned angrily upon 
Cecil, and told him that he ought to be 
ashamed of knowing such a rude boy, 
and of encouraging him. Cecil gasped, 
but made no defence. Jake was not as 
much Cecil's friend as he was Hugh's, 
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but in the present predicament Hugh 
had thought it policy to ignore his 
disreputable hero, whereas Cecil had 
loyally thrown him a nod. 

But nothing matters now. The‘day 
seemed definitely set upon being one 
of unmitigated gloom. But brave to 
the last, the children made an effort to 
cheer up when the selected camping 
ground was reached. Refusing to 
mourn over the facts that plains were 





** There she goes. I swppose, 
All dressed up in her Sunday clothes.” 


nigh for the harbouring of buffalo, that 
woods abounded for the sportive elk, 
and that fair pastures nestled near 
upon which any heifer would be proud 
to browse, they fixed their eyes and 
thoughts upon the pleasures that might 
yet be realised, for was not the ground 
well stocked with much dry timber, 
eminently ready to be fired? Was not 
a trout pool near at hand? Was nota 
swimming hole even nearer ? 
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One by one they found their few 
remaining props yanked—yes, yanked 
—from under them No, they must not 
build a fire, for Baby might burn her- 
self. No, they must not even dream 
about bathing because the weather was 
too hot. (As if that were not the best 
reason for instead of against.) No, 
they were not to wade because they 
would get their feet dirty. And not 
upon any consideration were they to 
“tear about,” for such recklessness in 
the hot sun would make them sick. 
They were not to drink the river water, 
for rumour had it that a sewer emptied 
into the stream further up. Of the 
spring they should take but sparingly, 
and then only in sips, because a sudden 
change of water was bad for their 
constitutions, and warranted to bring 
on hives. No, indeed, they should not 
climb trees, for they would thereby 
fray trousers or rip a skirt, as the case 
might be. ; 

Upon frenzied pleading; they at last 
obtained permis=ion to fish the pool 
with grasshopper bait. But it was the 
Infant's picnic, and of course she had 
to go, too, which she did with many a 
raptured *‘ah goo,” but as at every “ah” 
she picked up a stick and at every 
“goo” dropped it into the pool, there 
were soon no more fish there. 

Then, what in all this sunshiny, 
tempting world were they to do? They 
were to look pleasant it seemed; to 
repose on the grass, like little ladies 
and gentlemen, and luxuriate in the 
holy joys of the country. 

So they bunched themselves up on 
the ground in the sullen attitudes of 
captured tarantulas and _ scowlingly 
watched a fair day waste before their 
helpless eyes. 

The only reason why they did not 
pine, die, and petrify in their postures 
of despair was because they still had 
lunch to think of, and The Surprise. 
Even these small mercies had their 
alloy of bitterness, for Aunt Emma was 
showing her disapproval of them so 
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plainly as to cause them to wish that 
both she and her surprise were in 
Halifax together; and eating was not 
to be a continuous performance, as 
surely was right and proper for the 
occasion, but was to be done decorously 
at one sitting, just as at home. How 
they eyed the hamper ! 

“There’s something licking good 
inside,” confided Hugh, who had in- 
vestigated its contents under pretence 
of offering to share the burden of its 
transportation—‘‘ something white and 
blank-mangey. And there's pies!” 

The blank-mangey mirage kept up 
their courage until the actual event of 
the meal. Oh, why had they allowed 
hope to dupe them to the limit? The 
stuff turned out to be cold mush damn- 
ably moulded into imitation of fair cus- 
tard. After receiving that slap from 
fate they turned their cheeks and got 
another—the pies were padded with 
rhubarb. Then they were given a 
wedge of whole- 
some cake — how 
they abhorred 
wholesome food ! 
—and as for them, 
the feast was over. 
The older people 
fared better. They 
dipped delicacies 
from tins and 
drank from bottles 
which opened with 
bangs. Even Aunt 
Emma cheered up. 


‘* Now, then,” 
she leered, fatu- 
ously, Bed? 9 


“The Surprise!” 

Really, it pro- 
mised better than 
it looked. It was 
a balloon. The 
sponge was to ab- 
sorb the alcohol, 


which, set afire, 
was to inflate the Meh or: 
tissue bag, and a r » ai 







the bag going up was to sparkle like a 
star in the picnic firmament. But it 
never went up. In Cecil's cleanly mind 
a sponge was useless unless saturated 
with water. And he helpfully saturated 
it in the river. The resulting facts that 
Aunt Emma raged, that the children 
howled, and that Cecil had his ears 
boxed, never helped matters a bit, and 
might just as well have been omitted. 

Why dilate further upon the details 
of that loathsome day? Suffice to say 
that it wore creakingly to a rusty close 
and culminated in a homeward journey 
made hideous by all the torments which 
tired bodies and spoiled tempers could 
invent. 

“‘I don’t know what’s got into the 
children nowadays,” moaned the mater, 
herding her sullen flock through the 
home gate; ‘‘ they are so ungrateful for 
all the pleasures we plan for them.” 

‘“‘ They are thoroughly naughty little 
things,” said Aunt Emma, sternly ; 


* But it never went up.” 
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“even worse than that Haswell boy. If 
I saw him anywhere just now I’d give 
him this balloon. It is as good as new 
when the sponge dries.” 

Here Hugh with gracious shyness 
first thanked his mother for the treat 
that she had given them, and then 
expressed it as his opinion to Aunt 
Emma that she had added much to the 
zest of the occasion by her mere de- 
lightful presence. He got the balloon. 

But Cecil, who never could learn 
that language is for the concealment 
of thought, snarled out that when he 
couldn’t get up a better picnic all 
‘round he’d be ready and willing to die. 
Thereupon he was promptly banished 
to bed. . 

The other children, utterly worn out, 
chose to follow him. They were a 
wretched trio. 

Because she was as leg-weary as she 
was soul-sick, and as, moreover, her 
shoe-strings had knotted, and her 
buttons had snagged in her hair, 
Angela bedewed her couch with tears 
and punctuated the air with hiccoughy 
sobs. . 

The boys were a little better off, for 
they had lured Debbo to bed with 
them. Though ungainly, he was a 
comfort, and very entertaining by reason 
of a habit, he had when warm, of 
bracing his back against one boy and 
kicking the other out of bed. Even 
with this diversion to expect, they 
sighed woefully now and then. 

“Well, Small People,” what’s the 
matter up there?” enquired a big, 
consoling, well-loved voice — Uncle 


Charlie’s. “Is it a case of bellaque 
matribus detesta ?”’ 

The boys were not sure, but as it 
sounded like their complaint they in- 
vited him up for consultation. He 
bounded upstairs and brought healing 
with him. 

Passing through Angela’s room, he 
poulticed her with a kiss, a cookie and 
a kitten, and left her at peace; then he 
ministered to the boys by treating them 
like gentlemen, shaking them by the 
hand and respectfully inviting their 
confidence. They told him everything, 
from the first dawn of their hopes to 
the full death of the same. 

“ But we don’t quite expect you'll 
know how awful it all was,” they con- 
cluded. 

“Oh, yes, I do. Why should you 
doubt me, Small Brothers?” 

**Because grown people’s picnics 
always turn out the way they want 
them to, or if they don’t, they don’t 
care.” 

** You are mistaken, Small Brothers; 
we care. Many a serious picnic comes 
our way. Worse than yours. Much 
worse, because—”’ 

** Because why ?”’ 

Uncle Charlie thought a little while. 
A silence in the dark is pleasant. The 
boys each held a hand of his and 
squirmed drowsily and comfortably. 

“ Because,” answered Uncle Charlie, 
incomprehensibly, “ when we get bigger 
the dog loses in efficacy.” 

Efficacy. The best thing they could 
do with that word was to go to sleep 
on it. 
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The Great Interrogation 


By Jack 


I 

= say the least, Mrs. Sayther’s 

career in Dawson was meteoric. 

She arrived in the spring, with 
dog sleds and voyageurs, blazed glori- 
ously for a brief month, and departed 
up the river as soon as it was free from 
ice. Now womanless Dawson never 
quite understood this hurried depar- 
ture, and the local Four Hundred felt 
aggrieved and lonely till the Nome strike 
was made and old sensations gave way 
tonew. For it had delighted in Mrs. 
Sayther, and received her wide-armed. 
She was pretty, charming, and, more- 
over,a widow. And because of this she 
at once had at heel any number of 
El Dorado Kings, officials, and adven- 
turing younger sons, whose ears were 
yearning for the frou-frou of a woman’s 
skirts: 

The mining engineers revered the 
memory of her husband, the late 
Colonel Sayther, while the syndicate 
and promoter representatives spoke 
awesomely of his deals and manipula- 
tions; for he was known in the 
States as a great mining man, and as 
even a greater one in London. Why 
his widow, of all women, should have 
come into the country, was the great 
interrogation. But they were a prac- 
tical breed, the men of the Northland, 
with a wholesome disregard for theories 
and a firm gripon facts. And to nota 
few of them Karen Sayther was a 
most essential fact. That she did not 
regard the matter in this light is evi- 
denced by the neatness and celerity 
with which refusal and preposal tallied 
off during her four weeks’ stay. And 
with her vanished the fact, and only 
the interrogation remained. 

To the solution, Chance vouchsafed 
one clue. Her last victim, Jack 
Coughran, having fruitlessly laid at 
her feet beth his heart and a five- 


London 


hundred-foot creek claim on Bonanza, 
celebrated the misfortune by walking 
all of a night with the gods. In the 
midwatch of this night he happened to 
rub shoulders with Pierre Fontaine, 
none other than head man of Karen 
Sayther’s voyageurs. This rubbing of 
shoulders led to recognition and drinks, 
and ultimately involved both men in a 
common muddle of inebriety. 

“Heh?” Pierre Fontaine later on 
gurgled thickly. ‘‘ Vot for Madame 
Sayther mak visitation to _ thees 
country? More better you spik wit 
her. I know no t’ing ’tall, only all de 
tam her ask one man’s name. ‘Pierre,’ 
her spik wit me; ‘ Pierre, you moos’ 
find thees mans, and I gif you mooch— 
two hundred pounds you find thees 
mans.’ Thees mans? Ah, out. Thees 
man’s name—vot you call — Daveed 
Payne. Oui, m’sieu, Daveed Payne. 
All de tam her spik das name. And 
all de tam I look rount vaire mooch, 
work lak hell, but no can find das dam 
mans, and no get two hundred pounds 
‘tall. By dam! 

“Heh? Ah, owt. One tam dose 
mens vot come from Circle City, dose 
mens know thees mans. Him Birch 
Creek, dey spik. And madame? Her 
say ‘Bon!’ and look happy lak any- 
ting. And her spik wit me. ‘ Pierre,’ 
her spik, ‘harness de dogs. We go 
queek. We find thees mans I gif you 
two hundred pounds more.’ And I 
say, ‘Out, queek! Allons, madame!’ 

‘* For sure, I t‘ink, das four hundred 
pounds mine. Bully boy! Den more 
mens come from Circle City, and dey 
say no, das thees mans, Daveed Payne, 
come Dawson leel tam back. So 
madame and I go not ’tall. 

Qui, m’sieu. Thees day madame 
spik. ~‘ Pierre,’ her spik, and gif me 
one hundred pounds, ‘ go buy poling- 
boat. To-morrow we go up de river.’ 
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Ah, out, to-morrow, up de river, and 
das dam Sitka Charley mak me pay for 
de poling-boat one hundred pounds. 
Dam!” 

Thus it was, when Jack Coughran 
unburdened himself next day, that 
Dawson fell to wondering who was this 
David Payne, and in what way his ex- 
istence bore upon Karen Sayther’s. 
But that very day, as Pierre Fontaine 
had said, Mrs. Sayther and her bar- 
baric crew of voyageurs towed up the 
east bank to Klondike City, shot across 


to the west bank to escape the bluffs, . 


and disappeared amid the maze of 
islands to the south. 


Il. 


‘*Oui, madame, thees is de place. 
One, two, t’ree island below Stuart 
River. Thees is t’ree island.” 

As he spoke, Pierre Fontaine drove 
his pole against the bank and held the 
stern of the boat against the current. 
This thrust the bow in, till a nimble 
breed climbed ashore with the painter 
and made fast. 

“One leel tam, madame, I go look 
see.” 

A chorus of dogs marked his disap- 
pearance over the edge of the bank, 
but a minute later he was back again. 

“Out, madame, thees is de cabin. I 
mak invesfigation. No can find mans 
at home. But him no go vaire far, 
vaire long, or him no leave dogs. Him 
come queek, you bet ! ”’ 

“ Help me out, Pierre. I'm tired all 
over from the boat. You might have 
made it softer, you know.” 

From a nest of furs amidships, 
Karen Sayther rose to her full height 
of slender fairness. But if she looked 
lily-frail in her elemental environment, 
she was belied by the grip she put 
upon Pierre’s hand, by the knotting of 
her woman’s biceps as it took the 
weight of her body, by the splendid 
effort of her limbs as they held her out 
from the perpendicular bank while she 
made the ascent. Though shapely 
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flesh clothed delicate frame, her body 
wa a seat of strength. 

Still, for all the caréless ease with 
which she made the landing, there was 
a warmer colour than usual to her face, 
and a perceptibly extra beat to her 
heart. But then, also, it was with a 
certain reverent curiousness that she 
approached the cabin, while the flush 
on her cheek showed a yet riper mel- 
lowness. 

“Look! see!” .Pierre pointed to 
the scattered chips by the woodpile. 
“Him fresh—two, t’ree day, no more.” 

Mrs. Sayther nodded. She tried to 
peer through the small window, but it 
was made of greased parchment which 
admitted light while it blocked vision. 
Failing this, she went round to the 
door, half lifted the rude latch to 
enter, but changed her mind and let it 
fall back into place. Then she sud- 
denly dropped on one knee and kissed 
the rough-hewn threshold. If Pierre 
Fontaine saw, he gave no sign, and 
the memory in the time to come was 
never shared. But the next instant, 
one of the boatmen, placidly lighting 
his pipe, was startled by an unwonted 
harshness in his captain’s voice. 

“Hey! You! Le Goire! You 
mak ’m soft more better,” Pierre com- 
manded. ‘Plenty bear-skin; plenty 
blanket. Lam!” 

But the nest was soon after disrupted, 
and the major portion tossed up to the 
verge of the shore, where Mrs. Sayther 
lay down to wait in comfort. Reclining 
on her side, she looked out and over the 
wide- stretching river. Above the 
mountains which lay beyond the 
further shore, the sky was murky with 
the smoke of unseen forest fires, and 
through this the afternoon sun broke 
feebly, throwing a vague radiance to 
earth, and unreal shadows. To the 
sky-line of the four quarters—spruce- 
shrouded islands, dark waters, and ice- 
scarred rocky ridges—stretched the 
immaculate wilderness. No sign of 
human existence broke the solitude; no 
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sound the stillness. The land seemed 
bound under the unreality of the un- 
known, wrapped in the brooding 
mystery of great spaces. 

Perhaps it was this which made 
Mrs. Sayther nervous ; for she changed 
her position constantly, now to look up 
the river, now down, or to scan the 
gloomy shores for the half-hidden 
mouths of back channels. After an 
hour or so the boatmen were sent 
ashore to pitch camp for the night, but 
Pierre remained with his mistress to 
watch. 

“Ah! him come thees tam,” he 
whispered, after a long silence, his gaze 
bent up the river to the head of the 
island. 

A canoe, with a paddle flashing on 
either side, was slipping down the cur- 
rent. In the stern a man’s form, in 
the bow a woman’s, swung rhythmi- 
cally to the work. Mrs. Sayther had 
no eyes for the woman till the canoe 
drove in closer and her bizarre beauty 
peremptorily demanded notice. A close- 
fitting blouse of moose-skin, fantasti- 
cally beaded, outlined faithfully the 
well-rounded lines of her body, while a 
silken kerchief, gay of colour and 
picturesquely draped, partly covered 
great masses of blue-black hair. But 
it was the face, cast belike in copper’ 
bronze, which caught and held Mrs. 
Sayther’s fleeting glance. Eyes, piercing 
and black and large, with a traditionary 
hint of obliqueness, looked forth from 
under clear-stencilled, clean-arching 
brows. Without suggesting cadaver- 
ousness, though high-boned and pro- 
minent, the cheeks fell away and met 
in a mouth, thin-lipped and softly 
strong. It was a face which adver- 
tised the dimmest trace of ancient 
Mongol blood, a reversion, after long 
centuries of wandering, to the parent 
stem. This effect was heightened by 
the delicately aquiline nose with its 
thin trembling nostrils, and by the 
gencral air of eagle wildness which 
seemed to characterise not only the face 


but the creature herself. She was, in 
fact, the Tartar type modified to ideal- 
isation, and the tribe of red Indian is 
lucky that breeds such a unique body 
once in a score of generations. 

Dipping long strokes and strong, the 
girl, in concert with the man, suddenly 
whirled the tiny craft about against the 
current and brought it gently to the 
shore. Another instant and she stood 
at the top of the bank, heaving up by 
rope, hand under hand, a quarter of 
fresh-killed moose» Then the man 
followed her, and together, with a swift 
rush, they drew up the canoe. The 
dogs were in a whining mass about 
them, and as the girl stooped among 
them caressingly, the man’s gaze fell 
upon Mrs. Sayther, who had arisen. 
He looked, brushed his eyes uncon- 
sciously as though his sight were 
deceiving him, and looked again. 

“Karen,” he said simply, coming 
forward and extending his hand, ‘I 
thought for the moment I was dream- 
ing. I went snow-blind for a time this 
spring, and since then my eyes have 
been playing tricks with me.” 

Mrs. Sayther, whose flush had 
deepened and whose heart was urging 
painfully, had been prepared for almost 
anything save this coolly extended 
hand ; but she tactfully curbed herself 
and grasped it heartily with her own. 

** You know, Dave, I threatened often 
to come, and I would have, too, only— 
only—”’ 

“Only I didn’t give the word.” 

David Payne laughed and watched 
the Indian girl disappearing into ‘the 
cabin. 

‘* Oh, I understand, Dave, and had 
I been in your place I’d most probably 
have done thesame. But I have come 
—now.” 

‘‘Then come a little bit farther into 
the cabin and get something to eat,” 
he said genially, ignoring or missing 
the feminine suggestion of appeal in 
her voice. “And you must be tired 
too. Which way are you travelling : 
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Up? Then you wintered in Dawson, 
or came in on the last ice. Your 
camp?” He glanced at the voyageurs 
circled about the fire in the open, and 
held back the door for her to enter. 

“I came up on the ice from Circle 
City last winter,” he continued, ‘‘ and 
settled down here for a while. Am 
prospecting some on Henderson Creek, 
and if that fails, have been thinking of 
trying my hand this fall up the Stuart 
River.” 

“You arn’t changed much, are 
you ?”’ she asked irrelevantly, striving 
to throw the conversation upon a more 
personal basis. 

‘A little less flesh, perhaps, and a 
little more muscle. How did you 
mean ?”’ 

But she shrugged her shoulders and 
peered through the dim light at the 
Indian girl, who had lighted the fire 
and was frying great chunks of moose 
meat, alternated with thin ribbons of 
bacon. 

“Did you stop in Dawson long?” 
The man was whittling a stave of 
birchwood into a rude axe-handle, and 
asked the question without raising his 
head. 

‘*Oh, a few days,” she answered, 
following the girl with her eyes, and 
hardly hearing. ‘What were you 
saying? If Dawson? A month, in 
fact, and glad to get away. The arctic 
male is elemental, you know, and some- 
what strenuous in his feelings.” 

“Bound to be when he gets right 
down to the soil. He leaves conven- 
tion with the spring bed at home. But 
you were wise_in your choice of time 
for leaving. You'll be out of the 
country before mosquito season, which 
is a blessing your lack of experience 
will not permit you to appreciate.” 

“I suppose not. But tell me about 
yourself, about your life. What kind 
of neighbours have you? Or have you 
any ?” 

While she queried she watched the 
girl grinding coffee in the corner of a 


flower sack upon the _hearthstone. 
With a steadiness and skill which pre- 
dicted nerves as primitive as the 
method, she crushed the imprisoned 
berries with a heavy fragment of 
quartz. David Payne noted his visitor’s 
gaze, and the shadow of a smile drifted 
over his lips: 

“T did have some,” he replied. 
“But they went down to El Dorado 
to work at wages fora grub-stake.” 

Mrs. Sayther cast a look of specula- 
tive regard upon the girl. ‘ But of 
course there are plenty of Indians 
about ?” ; 

“Every mother’s son of them down 
to Dawson long ago. Nota native in 
the whole country, barring Winapie 
here, and she’sa Koyokuk lass,—comes 
from a thousand miles or so down the 
river.” 

Mrs. Sayther felt suddenly faint ; 
and though the smile of interest in no 
wise waned, the face of the man seemed 
to draw away to a telescopic distance, 
and the tiered logs of the cabin to 
whirl drunkenly about. But she was 
bidden draw up to the table, and 
during the meal discovered time and 
space in which to find herself. She 
talked little, and that principally about 
the land and weather, while the man 
wandered off into a long description of 
the difference between the shallow 
summer diggings of the Lower Country 
and the deep winter diggings of the 
Upper Country. ‘ You do not ask 
why I came north?” she asked. 
‘Surely you know.” They had moved 
back from the table, and David Payne 
had returned to his axe-handle. “ Did 
you get my letter?” 

‘*A last one? No, I don’t think so. 
Most probably it’s trailing around the 
Birch Creek Country or lying in some 
trader’s shack on the Lower River. 
The way they run the mails in here is 
shameful. No order, no system, no—” 

“Don’t be wooden, Dave! Help 
me!” She spoke sharply now, with 
an assumption of authority which 
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rested upon the past. ‘“‘ Why don’t 
you ask me about myself? About those 
we knew in the old times? Have you 


no longer any interest in the world? Do 
you know that my husband is dead ?” 

“Indeed, Iam sorry. How long—” 

““David!”’ She was ready to cry 
with vexation, but the reproach she 
threw into her voice eased her. 

““Did you get any of my letters? 
You must have got some of them, 
though you never answered.” 

“Well, I didn’t get the last one, 
announcing, evidently, the death of 
your husband, and most likely others 
went astray; but I did get some. I— 
er—read them aloud to Winapie as a 
warning—that is, you know, to im- 
press upon her the wickedness of her 
white sisters. And I—er—think she 


profited by it. Don’t you?” 
She disregarded the sting, and went 
on. ‘‘In the last letter, which you 


did not receive, I told, as you have 
guessed, of Colonel Sayther’s death. 
That was a year ago. I also said that 
if you did not come out to me, I would 
go in to you. And as I had often 
promised, I came.” 

‘“‘T know of no promise.” 

“In the earlier letters ?” 

“Yes, you promised, but as I neither 
asked nor answered, it was unratified. 
So I do not know of any such promise. 
But I do know of another, which you, 
too, may remember. It was very long 
ago.” He dropped the axe-handle to 
the floor and raised his head. “ It was 
so very long ago, yet I remember it 
distinctly, the day, the time, every 
detail. We were in a rose garden, 
you and I—your mother's rose garden. 
All things were budding, blossoming, 
and the sap of spring was in our blood. 
And I drew you over—it was the first 
—and kissed you on the lips. Don’t 
you remember ? ” 

“Don’t go over it, Dave, don't! I 
know every shameful line of it. How 
often have I wept! If you only knew 
how I have suffered—” 


‘You promised me then—ay, and’ a 
thousand times in the sweet days that 
followed. Each look of your eyes, 
each touch of your hand, each syllable 
that fell from your lips, was a promise. 
And then—how shall I say ?—there 
came aman. Hewas old—old enough 
to have begotten you—and not nice to 
look upon, but, as the world goes, 


clean. He had done no wrong, fol- 
lowed the letter of the law, was 
respectable. Further, and to the 


point, he possessed some several paltry 
mines—a sore; it does not matter: 
and he owned a few miles of land, 
and engineered deals, and clipped 
coupons. He—’ 

‘But there were other things,” she 
interrupted, “I told you. Pressure— 
money matters—want—my people— 
trouble. You understood the whole 
sordid situation. I could not help it. 
It was not my will. I was sacrificed, 
or I sacrificed, have it as you wish. 
But, my God! Dave, I gave you up! 
You never did me justice. Think what 
I have gone through!” 

“Tt was not your will? Pressure? 
Under high heaven there was no thing 
to will you to this man’s bed or that.” 

“But I cared for you all the time,” 
she pleaded. “I was unused to your 
way of measuring love. I am still 
unused. I do not understand.” 

“ But now! now!” 

‘“* We were speaking of this man you 
saw fit to marry. What manner of 
man was he? Wherein did he charm 
your soul? What potent virtues were 
his? True, he had a golden grip—an 
almighty golden grip. He knew the odds. 
He had a narrow wit and excellent 
judgment of the viler parts, whereby 
he transferred this man’s money to 
his pockets, and that man’s money, 
and the next man’s. And the law 
smiled. In that it did not condemn, 
our Christian ethics approved. By 
social measure he was not a bad man. 
But by your measure, Karen, by mine, 
by ours of the rose garden, what was he ?” 
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‘* Remember, he is dead.” 

“The fact is not altered thereby. 
What was he? A great, gross, material 
creature, deaf to song, blind to beauty, 
dead to the spirit. He was fat with 
laziness, and flabby-cheeked, and the 
round of his belly witnessed his 
gluttony—”’ 

“ But he is dead. It is we who are 
now—now! now! Don’t you hear? 
As you say, I have been inconstant. I 
have sinned. Good. But should not 
you, too, cry peccavi ? If I have broken 
promises, have not you? Your love of 
the rose garden was of all time, or so 
you said. Where is it now?” 

“It is here! now!” he cried, striking 
his breast passionately with clenched 
hand. “It has always been.” 

“And your love was a great love; 
there was none greater,” she continued ; 
‘for so you said in the rose garden. 
Yet it is not fine enough, large enough, 
to forgive me here, crying now at your 
feet ?” 

The man hesitated. His mouth 
opened; words shaped vainly on his 
lips. She had forced him to bare his 
heart and speak truths which he had 
hidden from himself. And she was 
good to look upon, standing there in a 
glory of passion, calling back old 
associations *and warmer life. He 
turned away-his head that he might 
not see, but she passed around and 
fronted him. 

‘* Look at me, Dave! Look at me! 
I am the same, after all. And so are 
you, if you would but see. We are not 
changed.” 

Her hand rested on his shoulder, and 
his hand half-passed, roughly, about her, 
when the sharp crackle of a match 
startled him to himself. Winapie, alien 
to the scene, was lighting the slow 
wick of the slush lamp. She appeared 
to start out against a background of 
utter black, and the flame, flaring 
suddenly up, lighted her bronze beauty 
to royal gold. 


impossible,” he 
fair - haired 
‘It is im- 
‘It is. im- 


“You see, it is 
groaned, thrusting the 
woman gently from him. 
possible,” he repeated. 
possible.” 

“Tam not a girl, Dave, with a girl's 
illusions,” she said softly, though not 


daring to come back to him. “It is as 
a woman that I understand. Men are 
men. A common custom of the 
country. Iam not shocked. I divined 


it from the first. But—ah!—it is only 
a marriage of the country—not a real 
marriage.” 

“We do not ask such questions in 
Alaska,” he interposed feebly. 

“T know, but—” 

“ Well, then, it is only a marriage of 
the country—nothing else.” 

** And there are no children ?” 


“ No.” 

‘“* Nor—” 

‘““No, no; nothing—but it is im- 
possible.” 


** But it is not.” She was at his side 
again, her hand touching lightly, caress- 
ingly, the sunburned back of his. “I 
know the custom of the land too well. 
Men do it every day. They donot care 
to remain here, shut out from the world, 
for all their days; so they give an 
order on the P. C. C. Company for a 
year’s provisions, some money in hand, 
and the girl is content. By the end of 
that time, a man—”’ She shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘ And so with the girl here. 
We will -give her an order upon the 
company, not for a year, but for life. 
What was she when you found her ? 
A raw, meat-eating savage; fish in 
summer, moose in winter, feasting in 
plenty, starving in famine. But for 
you that is what she would have re- 
mained. For your coming she was 
happier; for your going, surely, with a 
life of comparative splendour assured, 
she will be happier than if you had 
never been.” 

‘‘No, no,” he protested. 
right.” 

““Come, Dave, you must see. 


** It is not 


She is 
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not your kind. There is no race 
affinity. She is an aborigine, sprung 
from the soil, yet close to the soil, and 
impossible to lift from the soil. Born 
savage, savage she will die. But we— 
you and I—the dominant, evolved race 
——the salt of the earth and the masters 
thereof! We are made for each other. 
The supreme call is of kind, and we 
are of kind. Reason and feeling dic- 
tate it. Your very instinct demands it. 
That you cannot deny. You cannot 
escape the generations behind you. 
Yours is an ancestry which has sur- 
vived for a thousand centuries, and for 
a hundred thousand centuries, and 
your line must not stop here. It can- 
net. Your ancestry will not permit it. 
Instinct is stronger than the will. 
The race is mightier than you. Come, 
Dave, let us go. We are young yet, 
and life is good. Come.” 

Winapie, passing out of the cabin to 
feed the dogs, caught his attention and 
caused him to shake his head and 
weakly to reiterate. But the woman’s 
hand slipped about his neck, and her 
cheek pressed to his. His bleak life 
rose up and smote him—the vain 
struggle with pitiless forces ; the dreary 
years of frost and famine; the harsh 
and jarring contact with elemental 
life; the aching void which mere 
animal existence could not fill. And 
there, seduction by his side, whisper- 
ing of brighter, warmer lands, of music, 
light, and joy, called the old times 
back again. He visioned it uncon- 
sciously. Faces rushed in upon him ; 
glimpses of forgotten scenes, memories 
of merry hours; strains of song and 
trills of laughter— 

“Come, Dave, come. I have for 
both. The way is soft.” She looked 
about her at the bare furnishings of the 
cabin. “I have for both. The world 
is at our feet, and all joy is ours. 
Come! come!” 

She was in his arms, trembling, and 
‘ he held her tightly. He rose to his 
feet. But the snarling of hungry 


dogs, and the shrill cries of Winapie 
bringing about peace between the com- 
batants, came muffled to his ear 
through the heavy logs. And another 
scene flashed before him. A struggle 
in the forest—a bald-faced grizzly, 
broken-legged, terrible ; the snarling of 
the dogs and the shrill cries of Winapie 
as she urged them to the attack; him- 
self in the midst of the crush, breath- 
less, panting, striving to hold off red 
death; broken-backed, entrail-ripped 
dogs howling in impotent anguish and 
desecrating the snow; the virgin white 
running scarlet with the blood of man 
and beast; the bear, ferocious, irresis- 
tible, crunching, crunching down to the 
core of his life; and Winapie, at the 
last, in the thick of. the frightful 
muddle, hair flying, eyes flashing, fury 
incarnate, passing the long hunting 
knife again and again— Sweat started 
to his forehead. He shook off the 
clinging woman, and staggered back to 
the wall. And she, knowing that the 
moment had come, but unable to 
divine what was passing within him, 
felt all she had gained slipping away. 

*‘ Dave! Dave!” she cried. ‘I will 
not give you up! I will not give you 
up! If you do not wish to come, we 
will stay. I will stay with you. The 
world is less to me than are you. I 
will be a Northland wife to you. | 
will cook your food, feed your dogs, 
break trail for you, lift a paddle with 
you. I can doit. Believe me, I am 
strong.”’ 

Nor did he doubt it, looking upen 
her and holding her off from him ; but 
his face had grown stern and grey, 
and the warmth had died out of his 
eyes. 

‘**T will pay off Pierre and the boat- 
men, and let them go. And I will 
stay with. you, priest or no _ priest, 
minister or no minister; go with you, 
now, anywhere! Dave! Dave! Listen 
to me! You say I did you wrong in 
the past—and I did—let me make 
up for it, let me atone. If I did not 
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THE GREAT INTERROGATION 


rightly measure love before, let me 
show that-I can now.” 

She sank to the floor and threw her 
arms about his knees, sobbing. ‘‘ And 
you do care forme. You do care for 


me. Think! The long years I have 
waited, suffered! You can _ never 
know!” 


He stooped and raised her to her 
feet. 

‘“‘ Listen,” he commanded, opening 
the door and lifting her bodily outside. 
“‘It cannot be. We are not alone to 
be considered. You must go. I wish 
you a safe journey. You will find it 
tougher work when you get up by the 
Sixty Mile, but you have the best boat- 
men in the world, and will get through 
all right. Will you say good-bye?” 

Though she already had herself in 
hand, she looked at him hopelessly. 
“ 1f—if—if Winapie should—’’ She 
quavered and stopped. 

But he grasped the unspoken thought, 
and answered, “ Yes.”” Then struck 
with the enormity of it, ‘It cannot be 
conceived. There is no likelihood. It 
must not be entertained.” 

** Kiss me,” she whispered, her face 
lighting. Then she turned and went. 
away. 


“Break camp, Pierre,” she said to 
the boatman, who alone had remained 
awake against her return. ‘‘ We must 
be going.” 4 

By the firelight his sharp eyes 
scanned the woe in her face, but he 
received the extraordinary command as 
though it were the most usual thing 
in the world. “Out, madame, he 
assented. ‘‘ Which way? Dawson?” 

“No,” she answered lightly cnough ; 
‘“‘up; out; Dyea.”’ 

Whereat he fell upon the sleeping 
voyageurs, kicking them, grunting, from 
their blankets, and buckling them 
down to the work, the while his voice 
vibrant with action, shrilling through 
allthe camp. Inatrice Mrs. Sayther's 
tiny tent had been struck, pots and 


pans were being gathered up, blankets, 
rolled, and the men staggering under 
the loads to the boat. Here, on the 
banks, Mrs. Sayther waited till the 
luggage was made ship-shape and her 
nest prepared. 

“We line up to de head of de 
island,” Pierre explained to her while 
running out the long tow rope. ‘‘ Den 
we tak to das back channel, where de 
water not queek, and I t’ink we mak 
good tam.” 

A scuffling and pattering of feet in 
the last year’s dry grass caught his 
quick ear, and he turned his head. 
The Indian girl, circled by a bristling 
ring of wolf dogs, was coming toward 
them. Mrs. Sayther noted that the 
girl’s face which had been apathetic 
throughout the scene in the cabin, had 
now quickened into’ blazing and 
wrathful life. 

“What you do my man?” she 
demanded abruptly of Mrs. Sayther. 

“Him lay on bunk, and him look bad 
all the time. I say, ‘ What the matter, 
Dave? You sick?’ But him no say 
nothing. After that him say, ‘Good 
girl Winapie, go way. I be all right 
bimeby.’ What you do my man, eh? 
I think you bad woman.” 

Mrs. Sayther looked curiously at the 
barbarian woman who shared the life 
of this man,-while she departed alone 
in the darkness of night. 

“TI think you bad woman,” Winapie 
repeated in the slow, methodical way 
of one who gropes for strange words in 
an alien tongue. “I think better you go 
way, no come no more. Eh? What 
you think? Ihaveoneman. I Indian 
girl. You—you good to see. You find 
plenty men. Your eyes blue like the 
sky. Your skin so white, so soft.” 

Coolly she thrust out a brown fore- 
finger and pressed the soft cheek of the 
other woman. And to the eternal 
credit of Karen Sayther, she never 
flinched. Pierre hesitated and half 
stepped forward; but she motioned 
him away, though her heart welled to 
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“It's all 
‘* Please go 


him with secret gratitude. 
right Pierre,” she said. 
away.” 

He stepped back respectfully out of 
earshot, where he stood grumbling to 
himself and measuring the distance in 
springs. 

‘““‘Um white, um soft, like baby.” 
Winapie touched the other cheek and 
withdrew her hand. ‘“ Bimeby mosquito 
come. Skin get sore in spot; um swell, 
oh, so big ; um hurt, oh, so much. Plenty 
mosquito; plenty spot. I think better 
you go now before mosquito come. 
This way,” pointing down the stream, 
“you go St. Michael’s; that way,” 
jointing up, “you go Dyea. Better you 
go Dyea. Good-bye.” 


And that which Mrs. Sayther then 
did, caused Pierre to marvel greatly. 
For she threw her arms around the 
Indian girl, kissed her, and burst into 
tears. 

‘Be good to him,” she cried. ‘‘ Be 
good to him.” . 

Then she slipped half down the face of 
the bank, called back ‘‘ Good-bye,” and 
dropped into the boat amidships. 
Pierre followed her and cast off. He 
shoved the steering oar into place and 
gave the signal. Le Goire lifted an 
old French chanson ; the men, like a row 
of ghosts in the dim starlight, bent their 
backs to the tow line ; the steering oar 
cut the black current sharply, and the 
boat swept out in the night. 
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The First Horse. Height 14 inches. 


The Hyracothere, or four-toed horse, which lived 2,250,000 years ago, was about the size of the fox. 

The form and proportion of the figure are based upon the skeleton. The short mane, the tail with 

hair upon the sides alone, and the dark markings are conjectural, but are made intermediate in 

character between those of existing horses and those which we suppose to have been found in the 
early types of hoofed animals. 


The Ancestry of the Horse 
By Frederic A. Lucas 
A Family Record that reaches back about Gwo Million Years 
HE American whose ancestors queror takes a proper pride in its eight 
“went over in the Mayflower” centuries of growth, but even his 
is a happy individual; the Eng- pedigree is a thing of yesterday when 


lish lord whose genealogical tree sprang compared with that of the horse, whose 
up at the time of William the Con- family records, according to Professor 
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Osborn, reach backward for something 
like two million years. And if, as we 
have been told, “‘it is a good thing to 
have ancestors, but sometimes a little 
hard on the ancestor,” in this instance 
at least the founders of the family have 
every reason to regard their descend- 
ants with undisguised pride. For the 
horse family starts in life in a small 
way, and the first of the line, the 
Hyracotherium,* was “a little animal 
no bigger than a fox, and on five toes 
he scampered over Tertiary rocks” in 
the age called Eocene, because it was 
the morning of life for the great group 
of mammals whose culminating point 
was man. 

The early horse—we may call him 
so by courtesy, although he was then 
very far from being a true horse— 
was an insignificant little creature, 
apparently far less likely to succeed in 
life’s race than his bulky competitors, 
and yet, by his making the most of his 
opportunities, his descendants have 
survived, while most’ of theirs have 
dropped by the wayside; and finally, 
by the aid of man, the horse has 
become spread over the length and 
breadth of the habitable globe. 

Now right here it may be asked, 
How do we know that the little 
hyracothere was the progenitor of the 
horse, and how can it be shown that 
there is any bond of kinship between 
him and, for example, the great French 
Percheron? There is only one way in 
which we can obtain this knowledge, 


* The man who writes a museum label, or an 
article on natural history, is usually taken to 
task for not using common names, when the 
real trouble is that there are no common names 
to be used. The people who call for easier 
names do not stop to reflect that in very mary 
cases the scientific names ‘are no harder than 
others, simply less familiar, and when domesti- 
cated they cease to be hard: witness mammoth, 
élephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, boa 
constrictor, which are all scientific names. If 
we call our Hyracotherium a Hyrax beast, it 
isn’t a name, but a description, as if one were to 
call a horse a one-toed-bushy-tailed, equine 
animal instead of Aguus caballus, a name by 
which he is known the world over. 
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and but one method by which the 
relationship can be shown, and that is 
by collecting the fossil remains of 
animals long extinct and comparing 
them with the bones of the recent 
horse, a branch of science known as 
Paleontology. It has taken a_ very 
long time to gather the necessary 
evidence, and it has taken a _ vast 
amount of hard work. Likewise it has 
called for the expenditure of much 
time and more patience to put together 
some of this petrified evidence, frag- 
mentary in every sense of the word, 
and get it into such shape that it could 
be handled by the anatomist. Still, 
the work has been done, and, link by 
link, the chain has been constructed 
that unites the horse of to-day with the 
horse of very many yesterdays. 

The very first links in this chain are 
the remains of the bronze age and those 
found among the ruins of the aneient 
Swiss lake dwellings; but caziier still 
than these are the bones of horses 
found abundantly in northern Europe, 
Asia, and America. The _ individual 
bones and teeth of some of these horses 
are scarcely distinguishable from those 
of to-day—a fact noted in the name, 
Equus fraternus, applied to one species ; 
and when teeth alone are found, it is at 
times practically impossible to say 
whether they belong to a fossil horse 
or to a modern animal. But when 
enough scattered bones are gathered to 
make a fairly complete skeleton, it 
becomes evident that the fossil horse 
had a proportionately larger head and 
smaller feet than his existing relative, 
and that he was a little more like an 
ass or zebra, for the latter, spite his 
gay coat, is a near relative of the lowly 
ass. Moreover, primitive man made 
sketches of the primitive horse, just as 
he did of the mammoth, and these in- 
dicate that the horse of those days was 
something like an overgrown Shetland 
pony, low and heavily built, large- 
headed, and rough-coated. For the 
old cave-dwellers of Europe were 
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THE ANCESTRY OF THE HORSE 


intimately acquainted with the pre- 
historic horses, using them for food, as 
they did almost every animal that fell 


beneath their flint arrows and stone ° 


axes. And if one may judge from the 
abundance of bones, the horses must 
have roamed about in bands. 

The horse was just as abundant in 
North America in Pleistocene time as 
in Europe; but there is no evidence to 
show that it was contemporary with 
early man in North America, and even 
were this the case, it is generally 
believed that long before the discovery 
of America the horse had disappeared. 
It has been suggested that the horses 
which were found by Cabot in La Plata 
in 1530 cannot have been introduced. 

Still we have not the least little 
bit of positive proof that such was 
the case, and although the sight of 
many an ancient Indian village has been 
carefully explored, no bones of the horse 
have come to light, or if they have been 
found, bones of the ox or sheep were also 
present to tell that the village was 
occupied long after the advent of the 
whites. It is also a curious fact that 
within historic times there have been 
no wild horses, in the true sense of the 
word, unless, indeed, those found on 
the steppes north-of the Sea of Azof be 
wild, and this is very doubtful. But 
long before the dawn of history the 
horse was domesticated in Europe, and 
Cesar found the Germans, and even 
the old Britons, using war chariots 
drawn by horses—for the first use man 
seems to have made of the horse was 
to aid him in killing off his fellow-man, 
and not until comparatively modern 
times was the animal employed in the 
peaceful arts of agriculture. The im- 
mediate predecessors of these horses 
were considerably smaller, being about 
the size and build of a pony, but 
they were very much like a horse in 
structure, save that the teeth were 
shorter. As they lived during Plio- 
cene times, they have been named 
‘“* Pliohippus.” 


Going back into the past a step 
further, though a pretty long step if 
we reckon by years, we come upon a 
number of animals very much like 
horses, save for certain cranial peculi- 
arities and the fact that they had three 
toes on each foot, while the horse, as 
everyone knows, has but one toe. 
Now, if we glance at the skeleton of a 
horse, we will see on either side of the 
cannon bone, in the same situation as 
the upper part of the little toes of the 
Hippotherium, as these three-toed 
horses are called, a long slender bone, 
termed by veterinarians the splint bone; 
and it requires no anatomical training 
to see that the bones in the two ani- 
mals are the same. The horse lacks 
the lower part of his side toes, that is 
all, just as man will very probably 
some day lack the last bones of his 
little toe. We find an approach to 
this condition in some of the hippo- 
theres even, known as Protohippus, in 
which the side toes are quite small, 
foreshadowing the time when they shall 
have disappeared entirely. It may 
also be noted here that the splint bones 
of the horses of the bronze age area 
little longer than those of existing 
horses, and that they are never united 
with the large central toe, while now- 
adays there is something of a tendency 
for the three bones to fuse into one, 
although part of this tendency the 
writer believes to be due to inflamma- 
tion set up by the strain of the pulling 
and hauling the animal is now called 
upon to do. Some of these three-toed 
Hippotheres are not in the direct line 
of ancestry of the horse, but are side 
branches on the family tree, having be- 
come so highly specialised in certain 
directions that no further progress 
horse-ward was possible. 

Backward still, and the bones we find 
belonging to those ancestors of the 
horse to which the name of Meso- 
hippus has been given because they 
are midway in time and structure be- 
tween the horse of the past and 
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present, tell us that then all horses were 
small and that all had three toes on a 
fore feet bore even the 


foot, while the 
suggestion of a fourth toe. From this 
to our Eocene hyracothere with four 
toes is only another long-time step. 
We can go even beyond this in time 
and structure, and carry back the line 
of the horse to animals which only re- 
motely resembled him and had five 
good toes to a foot; but while these 
contained the possibility of a horse 
they made no show of it. 

Increase in size and decrease in 
number of the toes were not the only 
changes that were required to transform 
the progeny of the hyracothere into a 
horse. These are the most evident ; 
but the increased complexity in the 


The Development 
structure of the teeth was quite as 
important. The teeth of gnawing 
animals have often been compared to a 
chisel which is made of a steel plate 
with soft iron backing, and the teeth 
of a horse, or of other grass-eating 


animals, are simply an elaboration of 


this idea. The hard enamel, which 
represents the steel, is set in soft 
dentine, which represents the iron, and 
in use the dentine wears away the 
faster of the two, so that the enamel 
stands up in ridges, each tooth becoming 
as it is correctly termed, ‘a grinder.” 
In a horse the plates of enamel form 
curved, complex, irregular patterns ; 
but as we go back in time, the patterns 
become less and less elaborate, until in 
the hyracothere, standing at the foot 
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of the family tree, the teeth are very 
simple in structure. Moreover, his 
teeth were of limited growth, while 
those of the horse grew for a consider- 
able time, thus compensating for the 
wear to which they are subjected. 

We have, then, this direct evidence 
as to the genealogy of the horse, that 
between the little Eocene hyracothere 
and the modern horse we can place a 
series of animals by which we can pass 
by gradual stages from one to the 
other, and that as we come upward 
there is an increase in stature, in the 
complexity of the teeth, and in the size 
of the brain. At the same time the 
number of toes decreases, which tells 
that the animals were developing more 
and more speed; for it is a rule that 


the fewer the toes the faster the animal : 
the fastest of birds, the ostrich, has but 
two toes, and one of these is mostly 
ornamental; and the fastest of mammals, 
the horse, has but one. 

The lawyer in seeking to make good 
a case in which he may be interested 
not only uses direct and circumstantial 
evidence, but indirect or collateral 
evidence, and the naturalist does the 
same thing when he is endeavouring 
to establish his case. Some of the 
strongest collateral evidence that the 
paleontologist can obtain is derived 
from embryology, since the early stages 
in the development of any given animal 
form a shadowy epitome of the past 
history of the group to which it 
belongs. Even monstrosities, or more 
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correctly abnormalities, may cast some 
light on this past. Not that all abnor- 
malities do this, even though Goethe 
wrote that Nature reveals herself to us 
in her monsters, for Goethe took the 
proverbial poet’s license, and some 
abnormalities are, to borrow a much- 
used phrase, “freaks” pure and 
simple, while others conceal a form 
of good sound fact under a freakish 
garb. All breeders of fancy stock, and 
particularly those who raise pigeons 
and poultry, recognise the tendency 
of animals to revert to the forms 
whence they were derived and repro- 
duce some character of a_ distant 
ancestor; to “throw back,” as the 
breeders term it. If now, instead 
of reproducing a trait or feature pos- 
sessed by some ancestor a score, a 
hundred, or perhaps a thousand years 
ago, there should re-appear a character- 
istic of some ancester that flourished 
one hundred thousand years back, we 
should have a seeming abnormality, 
but really a case of reversion ; and the 
more we become acquainted with the 
structure of extinct animals and the 
development of those now living, the 
better able are we to explain these 
apparent abnormalities. 

Bearing in mind that the two splint 
bones of the horse correspond to the 
upper portions of the side toes of the 
Hippotherium and Mesohippus, it is 
easy to see that if for any reason these 
should develop into toes, they would 
make the foot of a modern horse 
appear like that of his distant ancestor. 
While such a thing rarely happens, yet 
now and then Nature apparently does 
attempt to reproduce a horse’s foot 
after the ancient pattern, for occa- 
sionally we meet with a horse having, 
instead of the single toe with which the 
average horse is satisfied, one or 
possibly two extra toes. Sometimes 
the toe is extra in every sense of the 
word, being a mere duplication of the 
central toe; but sometimes it is an 
actual development of one of the splint 
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bones. No lessa personage than Julius 
Cesar possessed one of these polydacty] 
horses, and the reporters of the Daztly 
Roman and the Tiberian Gazette doubt- 
less wrote it up in good reportorial 
Latin, for we find the horse described 
as having feet that were almost human 
and as being looked upon with great 
awe. While this is the most celebrated 
of extra-toed horses, there have teen 
instances in our own time where we 
have heard of a six and an eight-footed 
horse. 

So the collateral evidence, though 
scanty, bears out the circumstantial 
proof, derived from fossil bones, that 
the horse has developed from a many- 
toed ancestor ; and the evidence points 
towards the little hyracothere as being 
that ancestor. It remains only to show 
some good reason why this develop- 
ment should have taken place or to 
indicate the forces by which it 
was brought about. We have heard 
much about “the survival of the 
fittest,” a phrase which simply means 
that those animals best adapted to their 
surroundings will survive, while those 
ill adapted will perish. But it should 
be added that it means also that the 
animals must be able to adapt them- 
selves to changes in their environment, 
or to change with it. Living beings 
cannot stand still indefinitely; they 
must progress or perish. And this 
seems to have been the cause for the 
extinction of the huge quadrupeds that 
flourished at the time of the three-toed 
Miocene horse. They were adapted to 
their environment as it was; but when 
the Western mountains of North 
America were thrust upward, cutting 
off the moist winds from the Pacific, 
making great changes in the rainfall 
and climate to the eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains, these big beasts, 
slow of foot and dull of brain, 
could not keep pace with the change, 
and their race vanished from the face 
of the earth. The day of the little 
hyracothere was at the beginning of 
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The Horse of the Past and the Horse of the Present. 


The Eocene four-toed horse, 
horse, ‘‘ Equus cabalins,”’ is fourteen hands high. 
the Wind River Mountains, Wyoming, U.S.A., 


‘* Protorohippus venticolus,”’ 


was fourteen inches high, while the modern 
The small horse was found by Professor Cope in 


and is now in the American Museum of Natnral 


History, New York City. 


the great series of changes by which 
the lake country of the western 
part of the United States, with its 
marshy flats and rank vegetation, 
became transformed into dry uplands 
sparsely clad with fine grasses. On 
these dry plains the more nimble-footed 
animals would have the advantage 
in the struggle for existence ; and while 
the four-toed foot would keep its owner 
from sinking in soft ground, it was 
handicapped when it became a question 
of speed, for not only is a fleet animal 
better able to flee from danger than his 
slower fellows, but in time of drought 
he can cover the greater extent of 


territory in search of food or water. 
So, too, as the rank rushes gave place 
to fine grasses, often browned and 
withered beneath the summer’s sun, 
the complex tooth had an advantage 
over that of simpler structure, while 
the cutting teeth, so completely 
developed in the horse family, enabled 
their possessors to crop the grass as 
closely as one could do it with scissors. 
Likewise up to a certain point, the 
largest, most powerful animal will 
not only conquer, or escape from, his 
enemies, but prevail over rivals of his 
own kind as well, and thus it came 
to pass that those early members of 
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the horse family who were pre- 
eminent in speed and stature, and 
harmonised the best with their sur- 
roundings, outstripped their fellows 
and transmitted these qualities to 
their progeny, until as the result of 
long ages of natural selection their 


was developed the modern horse. 
The rest man has done: the heavy, 
slow-paced dray horse, the fleet trotter, 
the huge Percheron, and the diminutive 
pony are one and all the recent products 
of artificial selection. 


Se. 
Jedbury’s Job 


By Douglas Cameron 


when she arrived at the Tip-Top 

House. At that particular moment 

he was perspiring in his 9x9 room 
on the top floor in a painful and labori- 
ous effort to supply two missing buttons 
on his flannel shirt. 

As a rule, Jack lounged on the porch 
when the "bus from the afternoon train 
arrived, partly to give the resort a pop- 
ulcus air and partly to impress new ar- 
rivals with the fact that the hotel 
boasted of at least one presentable 
man. For poor Jedbury was merely 
playing the role of guest. 

During his collegewacations, through 
which he had worked his way by dint of 
much tutoring of gilded youths, he had 
waited table at various mountain resorts. 
Such work was not considered beneath 
the dignity of a self-supporting colle- 
gian. But he was out of college this 
year, and in the autumn an opening in 
the law office of Hon. Jas. Dawson 
awaited him. In the meantime he must 
live, so he hied himself back to the 
Mountains. 

The proprietor of the Tip-Top House 
looked over this athletic applicant for 
waiter’s duties, and said grimly: 

“You're too decent-looking a chap 
to waste on a dining-room. We're al- 
ways short on men up here. Now, I'll 
give you not only board and lodging, 


|": JEDBURY did not see HER 


but a small salary also, if you’ll make 
yourself agreeable to the ladies, 
especially the plain ones, and tinkle 
your banjo on the porch evenings, 
when the moon is up and the girls 
feel romantic.” 

Jack had entered upon his strange 
duties with a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous. It recalled college theatricals, 
and he was not a bad actor. And then 
SHE came and spoiled it all. 

SHE was Josephine Denton, Dick's 
sister, and Jack had been Dick’s 
favourite coach. When Josephine at- 
tended the Junior Prom she_ had 
heartily approved of Dick’s sentiments 
toward his sturdy tutor, and had sig- 
naliced her approval by giving the 
latter two half dances, and one entire 
extra. That had been moons and 
moons ago, yet neither had forgotten 
their meeting and farewell, all on one 
eventful evening. 

The hotel manager had a diabolical 
scheme for moving Jack from table to 
table. This increased Jedbury’s popu- 
larity with the ladies, but it did not add 
to Jack’s happiness. On this particular 
evening Jack was late. It was his night 
to dine at Miss Simpkin’s table, and he 
disliked her above all the frumps for 
which the Tip-Top House was famous. 

‘*Late again,” she cooed, tapping 
Jack’s arm with her ring-decked hand. 
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JEDBURY’'S JOB 


Jack always did hate to see a woman 
wear rings on her middle finger. She 
wore hair, too, that proclaimed to the 
world the merits of peroxide of 
hydrogen. 

‘“* Naughty—naughty man!” 

‘“‘ [—J]—the fact was, my watch had 
stopped,” muttered Jack, trying to take 
his place carelessly, indifferently. Then 
he looked up and saw HER gazing at 
him with open mouth, and that gaze 
held wender, amusement—or was it 
contempt ? He groaned inwardly and 
sent his soup back untasted, though 
he had had a hard climb over the 
cliffs that very afternoon with Miss 
Maria Harris, who was just a shade 
less trying than Miss Simpkins. 

While Miss Simpkins cooed and 
gushed, Jack ate his dinner in a 
fashion that threatened his indigestion. 
Incidentally he was watching the 
speculative squint in Miss Denton’s 
eye, which said so plainly: ‘‘I wonder 
what you are doing here and with that 
impossible woman !” 

After dinner he retired to the further 
corner of the piazza and his cigarette. 
His ruminations were not pleasant. At 
college he had never represented him- 
self as other than a poor man, and had 
been respected for his grit. But here 
he was sailing under false colours and 
SHE must know it. Clearly he was 
no longer entitled to the honour of 
Miss Denton’s acquaintance. 

‘“* Mother, here’s a nice quiet spot,” 
said a sweet voice, and Jack rose from 
the deep recesses of a garden chair to 
face Miss Denton and her mother. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Jedbury, I beg your par- 
don. We thought this corner quite 
deserted.” She was holding out her 
hand and smiling. ‘ My mother, Mr. 
Jedbury—in Dickie’s class, you know.” 

Jack stammered over his greeting 
and watched for an early opportunity 
of retiring gracefully. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was the only decent 
thing to do. 

‘“* Really, Mr. Jedbury,” went on the 
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girl, with just a tinge of reproach in 
her voice, ‘‘ it was hardly kind of you 
not to come over to our table this even- 
ing, seeing we were perfect strangers. 
It was not—well, just exactly fraternal.” 
This with a laugh as she pointed to the 
secret society pin on her bodice, the 
counterpart of the one on Jack’s shirt. 

Half an hour later Jack was vaguely 
wondering what had become of his 
virtuous determination not to inflict 
such a sham as his unworthy self on 
the Denton’s. For that space he was 
living in Paradise. Then— 

“‘] wonder where dear Mr. Jedbury 
is. We had an appointment for a row 
on the lake?” 

It was Miss Tubbs, who did not 
belie her name. ack rose awkwardly, 
his face crimsoning under Miss Den- 
ton’s gaze, 

‘* |—I think someone is calling me.” 

‘“* Don’t let me detain you,”’ returned 
Miss Denton with just a touch of 
hauteur in her tones. And the un- 
happy Jack strode off with Miss 
Tubbs. 

Every night for a week when he 
sought his hot room under the roof, 
Jack perjured himselfafresh with vows to 
abstain from Miss Denton’s company. 
As a matter of fact, he was at her side 
morning, noon and night. In time the 
wails of Miss Simpkins and the other 
frumps reached the ears of the hotel 
manager. He was a man of action. 
Thenext day Jack received this business- 
like note : 

“ Mr. Jedbury: 

‘** You're not keeping to your bargain. 
Drop your flirting with Miss D. or I'll 
blow the game on you and then see 
her drop you.” é 

Had the hotel man been foolhardy 
enough to deliver that bit of advice in 
person Jack would probably have come 
near killing him. As it was he tore 
the note into myriad small pieces, and 
murmuring “I'll tell her myself and 
save you the trouble,” he strode down 
the hill after Miss Denton. He caught 
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up with her in a quiet, secluded nook blurted out the whole, miserable story. 
of rocks, where the lichen and moss When he finished her hand had crept 
grew rank, and a tinkling stream sang mysteriously into his. 

perpetual love songs to the overhang- “T knew it all the time, Jack. You 
ing ferns. , : 

The shadows fell thick about them. fas, ‘Dawson ches oar ‘cousin, yeu [" 
or he might have noticed that Miss know—says you have the making of a ‘ 
Denton’s face turned colour as he told splendid lawyer.” 
of his impending departure. Presently ee that 
she spoke : Boih her hands were in his now, and away 

“We shall miss you. I—I am very he held them tight. twor 
sorry.” “Do you mean that, Josephine, and Noa 

“And I shall miss ,ou,’’ he mur- will you wait ?” us ar 
murmed, almost under his breath. She She nodded her head slowly. Only They 
bent forward as if to catch the words. the tinkling streamheard the rest. And § over 
Then softly : the rippling brook knows the old, old J and t 

“How much? Won't youtell me?” story by heart, and so do the drooping, J way | 
He threw discretion to the winds and quivering ferns. off “ 
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My First Love 


Sy Harriet Osgood Clendenin 


very desperate affair indeed. At 

one time we thought it probable 
that we should have to elope to get 
away from the hateful espionage of our 
two nurses. 

Not that they were not interested in 
us and in our love—that was just it. 
They were too interested, and talked it 
over before us, to the big policeman 
and the Irish gardener in such a public 
way that we felt it quite took the bloom 
off the plum. 

** Now just look at them two blissed 
chilthren,” my Maggie woull shout 
out to his Lizzie. ‘‘ There they are 
after a butterfly togither as if they was 
married alriddy. Sure an’ it’s a swate 
pair of darlin’s they are entirely.” 

And then Lizzie would remark: 
“And a pretty pair they'll make whin 
they grow up and are railly married. 
Give the little gurrul a rose, Willie, 
and till her yez loves her.” 

This was absurd. Was there any 
necessity for him to tell me he loved 
me? We both knew it very well and 
no no one need interfere. 

He was much older than I; he was 
six. It gave the affair a dignity it 
could not otherwise have possessed 
his being so much older. Lots of other 
boys loved me after that, but they were 
younger sometimes by as much as a 
year than I, and it was different. 

This delightful disparity in our years 
was the cause of a still more delightful 
state of feeling. I relied on Willie’s 
judgment ; he on my trusting affection. 

My nurse was very proud of my 
curls, and in my secret, flattered little 
heart, so was I. Whenever she took 
me with the other children out for the 
afternoon walk a long and tedious time 
was spent before-hand in “‘ fixing” my 
hair. The tears came into my eyes 


[* was when I was four and it wasa 





sometimes when she began at the 
snarls, but generally I restrained myself 
because I knewthat Willie liked my curls. ° 

He had told-me so once. I can 
never forget it. With his little stubby 
fcrefinger he had pushed a way up 
through one of the damp, prim, little 
spirals, and had said in a shy voice: 

** Your curls is awful pretty.” 

If I had had my way my hair would 
have been always arranged in those 
lovely stiff, damp ringlets, and any ad- 
miration of flying disordered locks such 
as poets write of would have waked 
amazement in my breast. 

My sister tells me I was a very lady- 
like little girl, and damning as_ her 
judgment is, I am forced to confess 
that it was true. But then Willie and 
the two nurses liked girls who were 
** little ladies.” 

The course of our true love ran 
smooth. Willie entered school and 
began putting on airs—with the other 
boys, never with me. _ I was growing 
up, too. I knew my letters very well, 
and read the primer with great dignity 
to my mother every morning. I also 
had some slippers with bows on the 
front, which Willie and I admired 
together whenever I wore them. Not 
to mention my pink sash! 

I wore the pink sash at my birthday 
party. There was a great big cake 
with five small candles around it, and 
then there was a little larger candle in 
the centre. They were all lighted 
together, but the centr2 candle was the 
one which attracted most attention. 
That was the candle I was to grow on. 

We had ice-cream and played “‘ Come 
and sit by me’”’ and Drop the Hand- 
kerchief, but none of these was the 
event of the evening. 

I am old now, but I thrill yet when 
I think of it. Willie gave mea coral 
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callalily with gold stamens in it to 
hang on the coral beads my mother 
had given me. I wore it at the party, 
for he presented it on arriving with a 
speech which was somewhat lost in 
his embarrassment and broad linen 
collar. 

I was simply sick with embarrass- 
ment myself on receiving it and attract- 
ing so much attention. But this soon 
wore off, and I tried not to appear too 
condescending to the other little girls, 
and clasped my little neck nervously 
every few minutes to be sure I had 
not lost my gifts. 

I have them both now; the strings of 
beads are broken and the _ golden 
stamens of the lily are lost, its curling 
cup is badly chipped, but a fragrance 
lingers about that lily that Time cannot 
take away. 

It was while playing ‘‘ Come and sit 
by me” that I received my first kiss. 

There were older boys than Willie at 
the party, for my older brother's friends 
were invited. These older boys put 
Willie up to kissing me—I know he 
would never have done it of himself. 
Willie was so frightened that he only 
managed to touch my hair, but I put 
my angry little hands to my red cheek 
as if it were the offended one. I would 
have cried if it had not been for the 
lily, but that sustained my pride. I 
am afraid it would hardly be equal to 
the task now. 

When the party was over and the 
children were leaving Willie and I 
shook hands in solemn silence, but | 
knew that he was as much ashamed as 
I was. 

There came only one awful blight on 
our happiness after that, but its 
memory stings me even yet. 

Maggie, in_curiing my hair, had been 
more than ordinarily vicious, and I lost 
my temper and slapped her. 

‘And ain’t yez ashamed of yerself to 
Le slappin’ yer good Maggie, who only 
wanted ter make yer look pretty fer yer 
beau ?” 


At this I dissolved into tears and 
begged her pardon, and went so far as 
to ask her to put my lovely new creak- 
ing shoes on. This she did with 
alacrity—they did not hurt her feet, 
and their beautiful creaking appeased 
my soul—and the pain. 

This was the tragedy. 


I went to my mother to exhibit’ 


myself and say good-bye before I went 
out, and she mentioned my shoes. 

“Eth,” said I, “I am doin’ to thee 
my bo.” 

“Your what?” said my mother, 
sternly. — 

Her tone was enough ; I understood, 
but I said in a weak voice, ‘“‘ my bo.” 

My mother was a gentle woman, but 
she could be severe... She sent for 
Maggie, and before me reprimanded 
her, for allowing me to get such 
notions. 

“ The children are too young for any 
such nonsense as that. I don’t wish 
them to get any talk or ideas about 
sweethearts and beaux for years to 
come,” she said. 

I wept for Maggie’s humiltation and 
my own and refused to speak to Willie 
on the afternoon walk. A rude hand 
had smutched my paradise and made it 
ridiculous. 

I have had deep griefs as a woman; 
never one keener, more cutting than 
that of my childhood. Things came 
around again all right of themselves, 
but the scar remained. 

When I was six we moved away, and 
Willie choked when he told me. good- 
bye in the rain at the station. I was 
too thrilled with the thought of travel- 
ing to care very much, but I was not 
angry when he timidly squeezed my 
hand. He wrote to me once after we 
went away —a beautiful letter, all 
carefully arranged, with curly capitals. 
He called me “ Dear” in the beginning 
and signed himself, ‘‘ Your true friend, 
Willie.” The date had been written 
once end then rubbed out, and as by 
that time I could write letters myself, 
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MY FIRST LOVE 


I knew that it meant the letter had 
been a long time in preparation, and 
the date had had to be carefully 
changed. 

I was very proud of the letter, and 
took it to school to read in a non- 
chalant manner before the other 
scholars—just as if 1 received letters 
every day and thought nothing of 
them. The plan was immensely 
effective, and although the youngest 
girl in the school, I chose one of the 
“sides” at Prisoner’s Base that. recess. 

Must I confess that I never answered 
the letter? But who can wonder, for 
by that time I had lost my heart to a 
boy with red hair who had the desk in 
front of mine. He had once made 
paper-balls that he fired at the teacher. 
He was the hero all that week. 

I showed him the letter, of course, 
and he was madly jealous. 

He made a picture of a house on his 
slate with coloured chalk and showed 
it to the girl across the aisle instead of 
to me. Of course I saw it over his 
shoulder, and I remember it had lovely 
red smoke coming out of the chimney 
and the front door was green, but that 
only made it worse. I despised that 
girl across the aisle anyhow, with her 
horrid brown hair pushed back with a 
round blue eomb and in curls. It was 
all the more disgusting that we were 
said to resemble each other. If she 


had only been a blonde I might have 
She flirted outrageously with 


borne it. 





the red-headed boy all the morning, 
but at recess he and I made up, and 
she made a face at me when she put on 
her hood after school. 

It was many, many years before I 
saw my first love again, and I was 
twelve years old and threatened to 
braid my hair very soon. He was a 
tall boy in his first long trousers and 
he was much shyer than I was. I had 
been in love no end of times since I 
had seen him last, and so had he, no 
doubt, but his infatuation began again 
for me as soon ashe saw me. He told 
my brother, who told me, that he had 
never loved any girl but me. 

This was satisfactory, but incon- 
venient. I now much preferred 
Willie’s elder brother, who was now 
sixteen. His admiration was worth 
while, because he had been in love 
with his school-teacher for six months. 

Willie’s adoration became a positive 
bore under these circumstances. We 
were only to be there two weeks, and 
it was absurd to bother with him. 
Besides, he had warts. 

Willie caught me in the hail one 
evening when I came down late for 
dinner and kissed me. I calmly boxed 
his ears and went on to the dining- 
room. He went without his dinner 
that night, but I did not pity him. My 
first love was dead. 

When we said good-bye at the station 
he pressed my hand with the passion 
of his fourteen years. And I laughed ! 








The Mending of Griffith Carson 
Sy Frank H. Spearman 


asked Griffith Carson, feebly 


1 B UT what are you doing it for?” 
querulous, as he turned his 


eyes slowly towards the nurse. She 
was sponging his hands. 
“To cool them a little,” she an- 


swered. 

** Where’s the attendant ? ” he asked, 
after a pause. 

“He has stepped out.” 

““ Where’s Peyton ?” 

“Doctor Peyton is sick himself. Is 
there anything I can do for you ?” 
“Ring for some Apollinaris 

brandy.” 

“Very well,” she assented, sooth- 
ingly. “In just a minute.” 

Thinking he would doze again, she 
sat down to make some entries in her 
record. In a few moments he began 
to fidget. His face was turned from her. 

“* What would you like ?”’ she asked, 
softly. 

‘“* Send me the attendant.” 

“Just let me fix this pillow for you 
first.” 

She had her arm under his head and 
a fresh pillow in place before he could 
protest; but he was plainly vexed about 
something. 

“Don't you rest easy 

“*T would rest easy if you would do 
as I tell you.” 

** What would you like ?” 

He made no answer. 

“Do you want something to eat ?” 

“Not until I get something to 
drink.” 


and 


ee 


She poured out a glass of water, but 
when she offered it he shook his head 
fretfully.. ‘* Did you ring for that Apol- 
linaris and brandy ?” 

“1 haven't yet.” 

“And you won’t. I asked you to 
send me the attendant ; but you won't.” 
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He paused from weakness. Presently 
he asked, languidly. ‘‘ Who are you, 
anyway ?” 

“T am the nurse.” 

“‘ What are you doing here?” 

“What are you doing here?” she 
retorted good-naturedly, standing beside 
the bed. 

‘* Getting the worst of it—as near as 
I can figure it,” he managed to drawl. 


“You are better to-day,” she 
smiled. ' 

He looked at her -weakly con- 
temptuous. “I never felt worse.” 


‘But you are certainly better than 
at any time since you were brought 
here.” 

‘“* Brought where?” 

“Why, this is Doctor Peyton’s 
hospital. I forgot ; you were delirious 
when you came,” she added, picking 
up the record. 

He closed his eyes and turned away 
wearily. 


With the return of strength came 
some interest in things for Griffith 
Carson — more interest than _ he 
remembered ever having felt. Sickness 
itself had been a novelty. To an 
extent it had been diverting. 

He had been very quiet all day; in 
the evening when the nurse was taking 
his pulse he said suddenly, ‘‘ What do 
you think of it ?” 

“Pretty good pulse — ninety” she 
replied, making an entry. 

‘** Why do you wear spectacles ? ” 

“To see better.” 

‘* Are your eyes weak ?” 

‘‘Sometimes they bother 
night.” 

‘I like that dress,” he went on, 
looking at her uniform. “Can you 
raise my head a bit, so | can see some- 
thing?” After she had fixed him 
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THE MENDING OF GRIFFITH CARSON 


higher he added, blandly, “I rather 
like that sort of a collar; and those 
cuffs.” 

“You mustn’t talk too much,” said 
she, smoothing the coverlet. ‘‘ You are 
weak yet. Try to take a little nap.” 

She came back an hour later to give 
him some medicine. 

“Why did you 
long?” 

“IT have another bed to look after.” 

“I’m only a bed, then,” he muttered, 
half to himself. 

“TI haven’t been gone very long,” 
she continued, ignoring his petulance. 

“IT wish you would sit down there.” 

She sat down. ‘“ Would you like 
anything?” she inquired after a 
pause. 

** I don't know of anything just now. 
But I may want something — any 
time.” 

“Then I'll leave this bell; if you 
want me just ring.” 

He rather glared, but he saw no way 
of keeping her. 

But when Doctor Peyton, himself 
just out of bed, appeared, Carson spoke 
to the point at once. 

“* Did you say you were running this 
hospital, Peyton?” 

“TI said I was; but if I don’t succeed 
in steering some more patients in here 
the sheriff will be running it before long.” 

“Well, while you are running it, run 
it right.” 

** What’s the matter now ?” 

“If you’re going to give me a nurse, 
give me one. I don’t want one chasing 
in and out of here all day long. It 
makes me nervous.” 

“You don’t need a nurse all the 
time any more than a cat needs two 
tails. I suppose you'll have to have 
one if you think so.” 

‘“‘ Fix it, then, so she can stay here. 
And say, Peyton, this place looks like 
abarn. It gives methejimjams. Have 
some flowers sent up. Put in a daily 
order for me. Hang it, have some 
style about you.” 


stay so awfully 
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“ What kind?” asked Peyton, mak- 
ing a memorandum with medical pre- 
cision. 

“Roses La France and Jacques.” 

“Her name’s Anna Mitchell. You 
used up one nurse, and I had to tele- 
phone Stahmen for an extra. By-the- 
bye, your mother cabled this morning. 
She sails next Monday. You’ve spoiled 
her season, too, besides scaring us all 
to death. Well, I’ll see you again to- 
night.” 


“‘ How long have you been nursing, 
Anna?” She was arranging the first 
instalment from the florist’s the next 
morning. At his question she started 
slightly. 

“Oh, quite a little while. Are you 
resting easily, or is there something 
you'd like?” 

“T’ll tell you when I want anything. 
You needn’t be afraid. I always ask 
for what I want; you'll find that out 
in time. How long have you been tak- 
ing care of me?” 

** About four weeks, I think.” 

** Have I been very ill?” 

** Pretty ill for awhile.” 

“When did I begin to improve ? ” 

“TI thought you began to improve a 
trifle just after I came.” 

‘* That was curious, wasn’t it? Hold 
on, please; where are you going so fast ?” 

“Just down to the kitchen for a 
minute.” 

“_ 

“ Why—what—” 

“T’ve fixed that with Dr. Peyton. 
You’re to stay right here. You haven’t 
any other work, have you ?”’ 

*“N—no; nothing special.” 

“‘Suppose you sit down, then, and 
rest yourself. But will you fix my head 
first? What are these confounded 
pillows made of, anyway? Lord! if I 
ever get out of this place alive I'll 
never tempt Providence by coming 
back again. London will do me for 
one hundred years.” 
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“Oh, do you live in London? I’ve 
always wanted to go there.” 

“Have you? Well now, that's 


odd. What on earth have you always 
wanted to go to London for ?”’ 

** To study.” 

“To study? Why, I’ve been there 
all my life and I never studied. Where 
do you live?” 

“* My home is in Lincolnshire.” 

** Do your people live there?” 

*‘My motherdoes; father is dead. He 
was sheriff there for a number of years.” 

“How did you happen to get to 
nursing ?” 

“* When the hard times began I had 
to earn my living.” 

“‘Do you earn your living? That's 
curious. How old are you, pray?” 

‘*Oh, I can vote. I voted once at a 
school election. Now, hadn’t you 
better try to sleep a little while? Or 
would you like something to eat ?”’ 

“T can't sleep and eat all the time, 
Anna.” 

She turned to him. 

** Would you mind doing me a little 
favour ?” she asked. 

“ Certainly not. Pray what is it?” 

“Call me nurse, please—if you would 
just as soon. Would you?” 

There was a reserve in it that vexed 
him; but there was, too, an appeal that 
awakened something new. He felt the 
reproach; he was used to doing as he 
pleased ; yet there was a pleasure in 
being rebuffed. 

‘Of course I would,” he replied, 


instantly. I was thoughtless. You 
have been so kind. I feel sort of 
acquainted, don’t you know?” Both 


were conscious, nevertheless, of a 
momentary strain. ‘But whenever 
you want to shut me off talking,” he 
resumed, drily, ‘‘ you invite me to take 
a nap, or to have some barley-water. 
Haven't you noticed that? Well, I 
have. If you really don’t want me to 
say anything, why don’t you read to 
me, for instance? That is—ifyou like?” 
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She took from the table a magazine 
and sat down. After she had read a 
few minutes he began tossing. 


** What would you like? ”’ she asked. 


‘* Fix my head a bit higher. I can’t 
see you. Thank you; that’s better. 
Could you’ read _ without those 
spectacles ?”’ 

* Why, I think so—I—” 

“IT can sort of hear better without 
them ; that is, they make me nervous. 
I suppose I may have a whim, mayn't 
3 

Without replying she smiled; but 
she laid aside the glasses. ‘‘ Let me 
see them,” he added, putting out bis 
hand. She handed him the spectacles, 
and while she read he put them on and 
watched her. 

““Do you like nursing ?.” he asked, 
when she had finished, making no com- 
ment on her selection. 

** Yes, I like nursing; I like work.” 

“It has occurred to me that | 
should, too, if I could ever find any. 
Why do you wear spectacles?” he 
asked, handing them back. 

“You asked me that before.” 

“Did I? I had forgotten. They are 
not becoming. I think if you'd sit 
there and read to yourself now I might 
sleep a little.” 

He dropped asleep almost at once, 
and she was still reading when he 
woke. 

**I didn’t know I was in a hospital 
the other day when I asked you for the 
attendant and the brandy and soda,” 
said the sick man. 

“Oh, we don’t mind those things; 
for I was sure you were delirious.”’ 

“You might be mistaken there,” 
said Carson, drily. ‘‘ But let it pass.” 

“Is there anything special you'd like 
for supper, Mr. Carson ?” 

*“‘T don’t feel hungry.” 

“Suppose I broil you some steak; 
would that taste good ?” 

**Can you broil steak ?” 

** Just wait and see. Coffee, too?” 

“Do you make the coffee ?” 
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‘“*T don’t ordinarily; but I can make 
some.” 

‘“‘ That would be too much trouble.” 

“Oh, not a bit. Do you like it 
strong or weak? You can’t have it 
strong, you know.” 

“What did you ask me for, then ? ” 


‘“* By the way, Miss Mitchell, would 
you do me a little favour?” asked Car- 
son one morning, with a gentle em- 
phasis which indicated he hadn’t for- 
gotten her own request for one. 

“* Certainly; what is it?” 

“Fasten some of those lilies-of-the- 
valley at your throat, will you? Ina 
sort of spray, don’t you know.” ; 

She .was arranging the morning in- 
stalment from the florist’s. ‘‘ You are 
fond of flowers,” she smiled. 

“ Aren’t you ?” 

**T love them dearly.” 

“Then why don’t you take the 
lilies ?” 

“They wouldn’t know what to make 
of it around the hospital, would 
they?” 

‘Tell them you have a crank in here 
and you have to humour him; but of 
course you don’t—unless you want to.” 

“If it makes you feel any better I’ll 
wear them.” 

‘“‘T ordered them for you.” 

‘“‘ That was very thoughtful.” 

“If so, it was for the first time in my 
life.” 

She stepped to the glass to fix the 
spray. 

‘“‘ That’s the idea,” said he, watching 
her with evident satisfaction. ‘‘ Very 
pretty; but do,” he drawled, good- 
humouredly, “‘do take off the spec- 
tacles.” 

With a quick, vexed air Anna re- 
moved them. “ Really, you are an odd 
patient,” she said, with a puzzled little 
laugh. “I don’t know what to make 
of you.” 

“‘T was about to ask you—I want to 
ask you—if you will make a man of 
me?” 


She was sitting down to read to him; 
perhaps she dropped a bit quicker into 
the chair. 

“IT know it’s asking a good deal,” 
he continued, with barely a perceptible 
strain in his voice. “I know that. 
It’s a big contract, infact. But it was 
that to save my life ; you did it.” 

‘That was my duty,” she stammered 
in confusion. 

“Don’t be sure it ends there. If 
you knew all I do about what you've 
saved you might not have been so 
enthusiastic about saving it. Now 
that you have pressed the button, won’t 
you let me do the rest? You think, 
maybe, I am joking, or crazy,” he went 
on, after a pause for strength. “I’m 
not. I’m in dead earnest. It’s not 
much I’m offering you—thirty years of 
idleness. But somehow, since I’ve 
watched you working over me—and 
God knows even better than I how 
hard you’ve worked—I’ve been think- 
ing how glad I would be of a chance to 
work for you—Anna. Give me a 
chance ; let me see if I can’t make you 
happy. Lord, little girl, how I’ll try— 
if only you will let me!” 


She was silent, rocking nervously ; 
and crane his neck as he would, he 
couldn’t see her face. The book lay 
in her lap and she was looking out of 
the window. Maybe the odour of the 
lilies made her faint. 

‘“‘Jupiter!” he exclaimed in a 
moment. “I’m sweating awfully. I 
wonder what started that ?” 

Anna sprang to her feet. 

“Sit still,” he ordered, coolly. “I 
think you can stop it right there where 
you are—with one word if you will.” 

But already she was bending over 
him. Their eyes were alight with 
excitement, their hearts beating in a 
fever of restraint. To her, accustomed 
to repression, schooled to a twilight of 
feeling, his words were like the dazzle 
of sunshine to tender eyes. Jn her 
haste she took her handkerchief from 
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her belt to wipe the big drops from his 
forehead. But he raised one hand in 
feeble protest. 

‘Just a minute, please; is this as 
nurse, or as—Anna?”’ 

** Why, as nurse, Mr. Carson.” He 
turned away his head. “Oh, now, 
won't you let me take care of you? 
I’ve tried so hard to please you.” 

‘*Go—ahead—then. Oh, but that’s 
good,” he faltered; ‘‘ your touch is so 
light—your eyes are so kind—indeed, 
that’s why I love you—Anna.” 

It needed not the sinking of his 
voice; the greenish pallor creeping 
over his face told her. She knew she 
ought to do something right away. 
She saw plainly that he was swoon- 
ing; yet she couldn’t ' stir. 
could only wipe his forehead where 
the veins, at first swelling like hot 
reproaches, now faded into white ; wipe 
it quite foolishly with her very small, 
very wet handkerchief; and when his 
great eyes sank far into their sockets 
she was frightened, and ran in a panic 
for Miss Anthony. 





“The whole hospital is full of 
flowers now,” said Miss Anna Mitchell 
to her troublesome fatient the next 
morning. 

“ How is that ?” 

“When I take the old ones from here 
each morning I cut the stems and give 
them fresh water and put them in the 
other rooms. So everybody has flowers. 
They last splendidly.” 

‘So they ought for you.” 

Without answering she took up her 
sewing. 

“‘Then I’ve really done somebody a 
kindness,” he went on, slowly. 

** Indeed you have.” 

“And through you. You have 
inspired perhaps the first kindness I 
haveever doneanybody in my life ; that’s 
a good omen. Going -to wear my 
flowers to-day ?” 

““ Why, yes, if you like.” 
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**Stand so I can see; put them at 
your belt to-day. I made an ass of my- 
self yesterday, didn’t I?” 

“ You got—over-excited—that’s all,” 
she smiled, fastening a bunch of violets 
at her waist. 

** I didn’t mean that.” 

“Oh!” 

“TI meant fainting before I got 
through. Rather odd, isn't it, proposing 
on the instalment plan ?” 

“T hoped you were through,” she 
said, coldly, struggling with an inclina- 
tion to laugh. 

ec Why ? ” ; 

“Because you’re too weak to get 
excited.” 

“In that particular I couldn’t see 
you had much the better of me yester- 
day.” 

‘** Your head is far from strong,” she 
said, with a solicitous air. 

** Do all your patients propose to you, 
Miss Mitchell ? ” 

“No, a.” 

“What makes you say my head’s 
weak, then? You think I’m silly yet. 
See, now, how you’re mistaken. I 
haven’t been lying here two weeks with 
my eyesopen for nothing. For instance, 
I’ve figured out why you wear glasses.” 

She looked at him, but with the 
good-humoured compassion one extends 
to a child. 

“Tf I tell you, will you talk to me 
seriously ?” 

“I am talking seriously. 
glasses because—” 

“Be careful. Let me tell you. Is there 
anybody here besides me who knows 
that your spectacle lenses are blanks ? 
Or that you wear them to make your- 
self look older, so people will think 
you’ve had more experience? And 
that you never did any nursing before ? 
Don’t turn away; don’t run; I can't 
run. Look this way,” he _ pleaded, 
stretching his arms helplessly toward 


I wear 


her. ‘‘ Look at me, Anna; do. Can't 
you tell how I found it all out? You 
ought to know, little girl. Love 
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sharpened my sight. I saw where others 
were blind—that’s all.” 


He fell back, very nearly in a 
collapse, too proud to ask for help; 
but she was not too proud to give it. 

“It’s nothing; I’m all right,” he 
protested, struggling with his weakness. 

Stooping over him, she ran her arm 
under his head and slipped the pillow 
out, for Miss Anthony had told her 
that was the first thing todo. With 
a frightened fascination she heard the 
throb of his heart; she felt her throat 
growing hard—something in it beating 
furious answer. What riot rages back 
of the lips sometimes, if only the tongue 
would loose it ! 

‘“* Please don’t talk to me that way.” 

‘Why not, when I love you?” 

‘* Because I’m your nurse.” 

“Ts that the only reason?” 

‘You see you are not strong enough 
to bear any excitement.” 

“TIsthat all? My head is as clearas 
yours. Don’t reproach me because my 
arms are weak. A word from you 
would put more strength into them 
than a barrel of that broth of Peyton’s. 
Come, sit so I can see your face, won’t 


you? That way; please just a little 
closer. Howslowly my strength comes 


back, doesn’t it? See, I can hardly 
lift my hand, Anna. Take it, won’t 
you? Don’t speak; just hold it.” 

“You have known me only a few 
weeks.” 

“‘But I have been looking for you 
ten years. Don’t count the weeks 
since we have met; count the years I 
have waited for you. Think of our 
meeting here! I was never sick before 
in my life, nor was I ever in this town 
before. What can it all be for? T’ll 
wait ever so patiently for my answer if 
only you won’t turn me completely 
away. You won't do that, will you?” 


“But why didn’t you let me know 
sooner that you were ill, Grif? If 
you had died—my child—” 


“I wasn’t so very ill, mother. I 
didn’t want you to chase clear back 
from Carlsbad to nurse a little attack 
of grip. When pneumonia developed 
Peyton said he knew I would be dead 
or out of danger before you could 
possibly get here; so he let you rest 
awhile longer. If you're ready we 
might as well go down to dinner.” 

Mrs. Carson settled herself in the 
dining-room of the Richelieu, with a 
due regard to the lights on her purple. 
She looked with evident complacency 
cn her son, who sat opposite. He was 
still thin, but he wore the air of easy 
reserve which made him always so 
lovable. 

‘“‘ The Braytons called this afternoon 
while you were over at the hospital, 
Grif. Irene is such a lovely girl ; they 
are so refined. We met them at 
Munich last year. Don’t you remem- 
ber? Being sick, you've doubtless 
forgotten. No, I don’t care for fish to- 
night. If you feel strong enough, dear, 
I want you to go up there to-morrow 
with me to call. Will you?” 

“Of course, mother, if you desire. 
But, frankly, they don't interest me.” 

“« My dear son, I do wish yon would 
try to conquer your exasperating indif- 
ference to people. For my part, I 
can’t understand it.” 

“I couldn't understand it myself, 
mother, for a long time. I’ve been 
wrestling with it lately. I fancy I’ve 
rather got the best of it, too.” 

“I hope to heaven you really have,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Carson, fervently. 

‘Yes; I’ve scraped up enough inte- 
rest, without much effort either, in a 
young lady to ask her to marry me. 
Isn’t that something ?” 

“ Griffith Carson!” 
horror. 


she cried in 


“Bring me a little caviar, John. 
Mother, what are you going to have 
for an hors-d’ceuvre ?”’ 

** Griffith Carson!” 
mother. 


repeated his 
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“Her name is Anna Mitchell, mother. 
Have I to order for you, too? Just 
duplicate my order, then, John, except 





the fish. Ice the wine well. Her 
home is in Ps 
“Where on earth is——’” faltered 


poor Mrs. Carson, in dismay. 

“It is somewhere in the North. 
Come, come, mother, don’t get excited. 
Haven’t you been preaching marriage 
to me for the last ten years?” 

Mrs. Carson grew visibly older under 
the candle-light. She drooped per- 
ceptibly. Not until her son, with 
real concern added to his impassive 
courtesy, took her up to her apart- 
ments, had she strength to inquire 
further. She opened the investigation 
with tears; she closed it with stinging 
reproaches. 

“With all the opportunities you've 
had, after all my struggles to please 
you among people of our own set—to 
marry a nurse! A common nurse!”’ 
she sobbed. 

“Hold on, mother ; correct yourself. 
A nurse, if you like, but not common.” 

**T don’t care!” 

“But I do. Let us begin right. 
You have no right to call her common, 
have you?” he persisted, quietly. 

‘* She’s a nurse, anyway.” 

“She is a gentle, lovely woman. 
She is to be your daughter and my 
wife.” 

Something new in his manner em- 
phasised his words as he rose to his 
feet—a dignity and seriousness that his 
mother remarked for the first time. 
It brought back, startlingly, one long 
dead, whose charm seemed now to live 
in his son. 

“What is it you want, mother? 
I’ve been a loafer all my life. I’ve 
trotted around after you among silly 
women and idle men. Do you know 
why I’m marrying the girlI love? To 
get out of the worthless set you call 
exclusive. For ten years I’ve swelled 
and dined and drank and debauched 
with them. Do you want me to marry 


a girl out of that crowd, to make her 
as vicious as I am, if she isn’t already ? 
Why all this row about marrying a 
poor girl? Have you been teaching 
me for twenty years how to tell a lady 
without my having profited a bit by it ? 
If Anna Mitchell were not pure and 
sweet and refined, do you suppose I 
could love her? Wait till you see 
her?” 

“T will not see her.” 

“Oh, yes you will. You're not 
going to shut the door on me for ever. 
Come, my darling, you’re the only 
mother I’ve got, remember. Be thank- 
ful I haven’t brought a Vaudeville 
artiste on you. I haven’t made any 
mistake. By Jove! it’s Amna who is 
making the mistake, if there is one. 
Why, mother, when you know her 
you'll love her as much as I do.” 


“Not until June, Grif; don’t talk 
about it any sooner; that’s only three 
months.” 

“But, pet, hold on. Listen to my 
plan. Peyton says I should spend 
three months in the South of France. 
Let us get married and go down there 
for our wedding trip.” 

“Oh, never: I couldn’t! Now, 
Grif, stop. You’re awful. How can I 
think or talk straight ?”’ 

“You needn’t talk; I'll talk for you. 
See here, here is a patent calendar I 
bought to-day to figure this thing out 
on. It tells the time up to nineteen 
hundred and thirty-five. Now, there 
isn’t a better date to get married on in 
the next forty years than next Thurs- 
day. That’s right.” 

Anna laughed, but she shook her 
head unyieldingly. 

‘“Why not?” he urged. 

“Well, since you must know, I’ll 
tell you why. I want to work for the 
next three months, so I will have some- 
thing to buy my outfit with. It won't 
be very much, Grif, but it will be mine. 
I’m getting five pounds a week now; 
I’m head nurse. It was such a card, 
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pulling you through, you know. Oh, 
won’t Doctor Peyton be stunned when 
he hears!” and Anna laughed low and 
happily. ‘You mustn’t breathe it, 
Grif, remember! ” 

“We'll paralyse him, won’t we? 
But, Anna, how absurd, darling, for 
you to stay here to earn a few pounds 
when you couldn’t spend what you will 
have, not in a hundred years. And 
poor mother dying to square herself 
by fitting you out stunningly for the 
wedding. What’s the use of being so 
finicky ?”’ 

“Your mother won’t think any the 
less of me because I buy my own 
trousseau, Grif. You needn’t tell me; 
I know women better than you do. 
No,” concluded Anna, decidedly—and 
Anna was decided about seme things ; 
“you take your mother. When you 
come back you can meet me at 
Lincolnshire, and we’ll be married in 
the new church. What are you so 
glum about-? ” 

“T don’t want you around that 
infernal hospital three months, Nan. 
You might get the small-pox, or some- 
thing.” 

“ How ridiculous! Don’t you know 
we don’t take contagiouses? You will 
be a great deal more likely to catch 
the small-pox where you’re going, than 
I will in our hospital.” 

“There’s always danger around a 
hospital,” and he was more than 
usually serious, she thought. ‘I wish 
you would let me have my way this 
time, darling.” 

“‘ That wouldn’t be starting you right, 
Grif. Now, you mustn’t tease. I’ve 
ever so much to do before June, and 
it’s lovely in Lincolnshire in June. 
Honestly, now, didn’t your mother 
know where Lincolnshire was ? You 
must go now. You'll write every day 
while you’re gone, won’t you, Grif?” 


So fast, indeed, did sleep and air 
repair for Griffith Carson that in a 
month he felt better and stronger than 


ever before in his life, and life meant 
so much now. Restless, too, he was ; 
impatient for the weeks to pass till 
June should come. 

And every day a letter passed another 
letter—letters full of whispers and pro- 
mises and smiles and caresses. How 
could leathern pouches ever keep them 
apart, passing every day up, every day 
down, so close together ? In the mail- 
car men smoked and swore and laughed 
and ate and slept, and tossed those two 
letters from pigeonhole to pigeonhole, 
as if they had been mere accidents of 
commerce instead of meat and drink 
and sunshine and happiness to one 
woman and one man. 


And yet another link connects those 
distant points. Over the cable—from 
Henry Peyton to Griffith Carson, quick 
as the eye twinkles, came this: 


“Anna Mitchell is 
Asks me to wire you. 
day. Come. 


seriously ill. 
I only knew to- 
PEYTON.” 


But ah, the hours before London is 
reached! The starting, and a mocking 
letter, written two days before, full of 
hope and affection, coming twelve hours 
after the dispatch! The backing and 
switching and coupling and bumping; 
the trying to eat, to sleep, to wait, 
to hope! Benumbed with fear, dis- 
tracted with suspense, he tried to pray. 
Griffith Carson trying to pray! Once 
Anna had asked him if he ever prayed. 

Peyton's assistant physician met 
them at the depét. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I know 
you,” said Carson, hurriedly, to him as 
he handed his mother into a carriage. 
‘Get in, sir, quick. Tell me, how is 
she? What is the matter?” 

‘*She’s a very little better to-day, 
Mr. Carson. It is blood-poisoning!” 

** Blood-poisoning ?” 

“Yes, sir. She was helping Dr. 
Peyton in an operation on a malignant 
tumour. They got through all right, 
but Miss Mitchell, when she gathered 
up the instruments to cleanse them, 
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must have pricked her finger with a 
lancet. Never dreaming it would 
trouble her, she did not speak about 
it. Three days afterwards she showed 
symptoms of blood-poisoning.” 

“ Blood-poisoning!”” He could only 
grip hard his mother’s hand until the 
heated horses swung on their haunches 
in front of Peyton’s hospital. Blood- 
poisoning! Cheeks and forehead and 
lips and neck and hands burning with 
it, eyes glittering with it, voice husky 
with it, tongue swollen with it, laugh 
freezing with it ! 


Hurrying into the room past Peyton 
and the nurses, past her mother and 
his own, he knelt at her bedside and 
took her hand like a sick baby’s. 

“Anna!” he whispered. 

“Don’t talk that way, oh, please 
don’t! Oh, I mustn’t listen to you! 
Please don’t! I’m your nurse. You 
know it’s my duty—my duty! Are 
you through, doctor ?”’ 

“Anna! Anna! It’s 
darling; Grif come back 
Don’t you know me?” 

“Oh, yes, I know; but I couldn’t 
go. Is she kind, Grif? Will she like 
me—when— Listen!”’ 

And while they stood and wept he 
knelt and pleaded and quieted her 
screams and hushed her sobs and 


me— Grif, 
to you! 


caught her wandering hands, and took 
her wild looks into his own deep 
eyes. 

And he did somewhat control her 
frenzy, Peyton told me. Miracle of 
love, that even the distracted brain 
should a little yield to the sorrow of 
his great heart ! 

It was Grifs turn now, and well he 
proved that he had profited by the 
lesson she had taught him. All the 
tossing and the muttering and the 
raving he bore steadfastly. Hour after 
hour he sat and knelt at her side, and 
when others, even Peyton, gave up 
hope, Grif would not give up; and 
when the fever had burned itself out, 
and Anna turned back again to life, 
Grif saw it first, and caught the first 
word from her moving lips, for it was 
his name. She had the very room and 
the very bed that Grif had been so 
ill in, but this time he was the nurse, 
even to the spectacles. And when she 
was strong enough to listen he was the 
one to talk. 

‘*No Lincolnshire, no France, no 
nothing,”’ said Grif. ‘‘ We are going 
to get married just as soon as you are 
able to get about. I'll take no more 
postponements. But, Anna, I believe 
taking care of you has been sweeter 
to me than even your taking care of 
me. I’m well mended now, Anna; 
even mother sees it.” 
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HERE was 
once an ear- 
nest mission- 

ary who went to the 

trouble of learning 

the Sioux language, 

in order to be _ of 

min more use in his chosen 

field. One day he 

laboured with a big 

Uncapapa brave long 

and eagerly. The Injun 

listened to all he had to say with 

grave attention. When at great 

length silefice finally fell, the Redman 
spoke : 

“* Have you any tobacco ?” said he. 

“Why, no!” returned the mission- 
ary. 
“Hugh! So long!” said the In- 
jun, and rode away on a trot. 

Now there may be those who will 
object that the plain, unvarnished tale 
of my friend “Hy” Smith which 
follows, is lacking in the robust quali- 
ties that truth alone can bring; to 
them I recommend the attitude of the 
Injun. But I must add this: Heaven 
forbid that I should have to stand good 
for any of Hy’s stories! Still, some 
of what I considered his most out- 
rageous lies afterward received strong 
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“ | know not where the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as twas told to me.” 


(Probaole misquotation of old couplet.) 


and unexpected confirmation. For in- 
stance, the manner in which he earned 
his sobriquet of ‘ Hydraulic’? Smith 
I thought was 
pure fable, but 
no less a man 
than his for- 
mer émployer ¥ 
said thatit was 
fact in every es- 
sential. Smith 
got his front 
name while 
working in a 
big hydraulic 
camp. He was 
nozzleman. 
One day in an 
unusually 
merry mood 
he turned the 
monitor loose 
on a crowd of 
Chinamen 
who were 
working over 
tailings. 

**And if ever 
you saw felt 
shoes and pig- 
tails flying in 
the air, ’twas 





“ Hy” Smith. 
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then,” said Hy. ‘“‘ It looked for all the 
world like Old Faithful had spouted ina 
poll-parrot cage. I don’t know why I 
done it no more than the man in the 
moon—it was one of them ideas that 
takes hold of you and gets put through 
before you can more’n reelize you're 
thinking of it—but it was the greatest 
success of its kind I ever see. We had 
a two-hundred-foot head of water and 
a six-inch stream, and I might say that 
there was a yaller haze of Chinamen in 
the atmosphere for the next ten seconds. 
I piped one Charley-boy right over the 
top of a tool-shed. Well, our boss 
was a mighty kind-hearted man, and 
when that crowd of spitting, foaming, 
gargling, gobbling Chinamen went to 
him, and began to pour out their trou- 


bles like several packs of firecrackers, 


going off to onct, waving all the arms 
and legs I hadn’t knocked out of com- 
mission, he was riled considerably. 
He never waited to hear my side of the 
story, but just rolled up his trousers 
and let me have it; he read me my 
pedigree from Adam’s wife’s sister 
down to now, and there wasn’t a 
respectable person in it, according 
to him. 

“*T didn’t like it, and I made a swipe 
for him with a shovel, but he was too 
soople for me, and of all the lickings I 
ever got that is the one I don’t want to 
remember the most; he did a sort of 
double-shuffle fandango on my back 
while he brought my legs into the argu- 
ment with a sluice rake. 

** When he asked me if I had had 
enough, I told him I thought it would 
do for the present, because, as a matter 
of fact, if all I had more than enough 
was money in the bank, I wouldn't 
have done no more work for the rest 
of my days. 

“So then he calls me up and gives 
me my time, and I must say he treated 
me square when he said good-bye. 

“* You're the best darn man on a 
monitor lever that I ever did see,’ says 
he, ‘But anywheres else you’re the 


foolest combine of small boy and dare- 
devil, and some other queer thing that 
I don’t seem to be able to find a name 
for, that ever cumbered this earth. 
Now, get the... . out of this, and 
good luck to you.’ 

“T didn’t feel.a bit sorry for them 
Chinamen —they’re_ only hairless 
monkeys that don’t even know enough 
to wear their tails in the right place. 
Their arithmetic proves that. It’s regu- 
lar monkey figgering. They haven’t any 
numbers that look like numbers at all. 
Suppose you want to multiply twenty- 
five by thirty-six, Chinese system :— 
First you put down a rooster’s foot- 
track, that’s twenty-five. Underneath 
that goes the ground plan of a small 
house; that’s thirty-six. Then you 
take an hour off, and work out the sum 
with a lot of little balls on wires; then 
you put down the answer, and what do 
you think itis? Well, you’d have to 
keep on guessin’! Shucks! And they 
call themselves men. I’d go old Job 
three boils to his one, rather than have 
any Chinks around me. 

** Well, the boyslabelled me Hydraulic 
Smith from that on, and I went pros- 
pecting. Took up with a feller named 
Agamemnon G. Ferguson. Aggy was 
a big, fine-looking man, with a chest 
like a dry-goods box, and a set of 
whiskers that would start him in busi- 
ness anywhere. They were the up- 
standingest, noblest, straight-forward- 
est outfit of whiskers I most ever saw, 
and how they come to grow on Ag. is 
a mystery ; but they stood him in many 
a quid now I tell you that! 

‘* He was a man of pretty consider- 
able education, in some ways, and he 
could make you believe that to-day 
was last Thursday a week ago, if you 
weren't on to him. At this time he 
was kind of under a cloud like myself, 
and the way it come about was this:— 

“ He started an assay office when he 
first struck the gulch, and he used to 
bring in results according to the looks 
of the customer. If the man looked 
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tender around the feet, Aggy ’d knock 
it to him, and probably the shave- 
tail would be so pleased, that he would 
fork out an extra tenner, but.if he was 
plainly vented as one of the boys, there 
would be just enough pay in the return 
to eneourage him. Now Ferguson did 
everything ship-shape ‘and in style. 
Here’s the paper that made him 
trouble.” 

Hy fished a slip out of the bundle 
in his old wallet, and handed it 
to me. 


“ Now that was the worst that Aggy 
had ever sprung on anybody, because 
this Cornish Kid looked as if he hadn’t 
been three weeks away from his mother; 
instead of which he was a hootin’ son- 
of-a-gun, in reality, and you might say 
he’d cut his teeth on a miner’s candle- 
stick. 

“When the Kid saw that miraculous 
result, his eyes bunged out; then he 
took a long breath and wrecked the 
place. Aggy left at one that morning 
for fear that worse might follow. He 





*** Begun to pour out their troubles like several packs of sire-crackers going off to oncet !’”’ 


Agamemnon G. Ferguson, Assayer, 
Qualitative and Quantitave Analyses. 
Sample left by Mr. Cornish Kid.—No. 36,943. 
Value per Ton. 


£é & 
Gold .. 7 és -- 7210 O 
Silver beng on -- 97 4 © 
Platinum ne ~~ ee 
Lead.. o 8 3 
Iridium © oO 6 
Osmium oo I% 
Copper s 23 


10.36 a.m. 3/6/81. 
(Signed) Agamemnon G. Ferguson, 
Assayer. 


fetched this paper with him to remind 
him that ‘genius has its limitations,’ 
he said. But he didn’t seem to learn 
anything by it. Next he took up engi- 
neering. He hit a blame good job on 
Castle Creek in the Black Hills. The 
people wanted to turn the creek 
through a tunnel, so that they could 
work the bed, and at this point it was 
rather an easy business. The stream 
made a ‘U’ about three-quarters 
of a mile long, the bottom prong being 
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at least a hundred-and-fifty feet below 
the water - level on the top one—a 
smashing good fall—so Aggy started in 
on the down side to bore the hole up. 
Well, everything went lovely. He'd 
come around with his plans and specifi- 
cations twice a day, and drew his twenty 
quid onc: a week regular, for his great 
labours. At last, however, the shift- 
boss said they must be getting pretty 
near water; he could hear it roar 
through the face of the tunnel, he said. 
But Aggy told him not to be alarmed, 
he had it all worked out; and they 
weren't within forty foot of breaking 
through. So at it they went again, as 
cheerful as could be, and the next news 
they got, down comes the face, and 
they were being piped through four 
hundred foot of black-dark tunnel, 
trying to guess what was up, bumping 
and banging against the walls, and the 
whole of Castle Creek on top of them. 
My Chinamen weren't a circumstance. 
Aggy said they boiled out of the lower 
end of the tunnel where he, was standing, 
so fast he couldn't recognise them, and 
as a matter of fact three or four of ‘em 
were washed a mile down creek before 
they could make land. Aggy gathered 
that it was time to move again, so he 
pulled back for the old place. There 
wasn’t anybody really drowned, except 
old Tom Olley, a cousin-Jack, whose 
only amusement in life was to wear out 
his trousers laying low for good things in 
the stud-poker game, and you couldn't 
rightly say he was any loss to the com- 
munity. So Aggy used to regret some- 
times that he hadn’t stayed to face the 
music. They might have played horse 
with him for awhile, but ’twould soon 
have blown over—miners not being 
revengeful by nature—and he was to 
have had an eighth interest besides his 
salary, if the thing was a success. 

“But there was no good of crying 
over spilt milk, and us two went pros- 
pecting. 

“We located for a permanent stand 
down on Frenchman’s creek, near where 


Tt 


three of Captain Ally’s sheep herders 
had their camp. They did our hunting 
for us, and as there was nobody but 
them around, and they were the peace- 
fullest people in the world, we didn't 
feel the need of any gun except Ag’s 
old six-shooter.. That was the cus- 
sedest machine that ever got invented 
by man. When you pulled her off she’d 
spit fire in all directions, filling the 
crotch of your hand with powder burns, 
and sometimes two or three of the loads 
would go off at once, when she’d kick 
like a steer. There was much talk of 
bear around, and we were always 
going to buy a real gun, some day, but 
we never got at it. 

** Well, we prospered pretty well, 
considering how little we worked. A 
large part of the time was taken up with 
playing monte with the herders, and still 
more in arguing questions about religion 
and things like that, but we had a decent 
cabin built—with the kind assistance of 
the herders—and as we struck a rich 
little streak that ran out two pounds 
per man a day with no trouble at all, 
we were in clover. 

“At last our stock of grub ran low, 
and Ferguson slid up to the nearest town 
to load up again. It was quite a trip, 
and as I didn’t think it was square to 
work while Aggy was away, I took up 
with the herders. They were the 
decentest folks I ever struck. Play a 
little music on the guitar, sing songs 
that always wound up just where a 
white man’s songs would begin, and 
tell stories, and smoke cigarettes—that 
was the lay-out for them. Old Captain 
Allys was a Christian, and he wouldn't 
let a man herd sheep all by himself— 
surest way to get crazy that ever was 
invented—so he sent the boys out three 
in a bunch. 

“‘ Those fellers had the darndest lot 
of fairy tales I ever did hear—and 
superstitious! Great Jupiter! Any 
little blame thing that happened meant 
something: this thing was good luck, 
that meant bad, and if you tried to guy 
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them out of it, they’d shake their heads 
and look at you as if they thought you 
weren't truly religious. One of their 
yarns was about El Diablo de Fuego— 
The Devil of Fire, which Miguel said 
ran in his family. Seems that when 
anything wrong was about to happen, 
this blazing, ripping monster showed 
up as a warning. I told Mee that I 


thought the monster was misfortune 
enough, without anything else, but he 
was scandalised. 

‘“** Psst!’ says he, ‘ Do not spik sooch 
Jésu- 


t'eeng as dthat! Ay di mi! 





Maria-mi-Cristo! Jésu muy dolce y 
poquito! Dthat mek heem arrrrrrive 
dthat eenstant, eef djoo spik weez dees- 
rrreespeck !’ 

“* All right, Mee’ says I, ‘ We'll 
let her go at that—todo el mismo 
por mi, sabe! But how’s the bear 
crop ?’ 

“*Ay, cara! Is plenty goddam 
ba-are!’ says Pepe, ‘ Keel three-four 
ship las’ nig’! That mek that two 
mus’ seet oop for watch, an’ all ship 
mus’ be in close-corrrrallll!—I speet 
on the soul of that ba-are!’ 


“* He'd come around with his plans and specifications twice a day.’” 
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“*Gad! that wasn’t cheerful news a 
little bit. If there’s anything in this 
world I more than don’t like, it’s a 
bear—he’s so darn big and strong and 
unreasonable, and unless you can 
catch him sitting, you can pump lead 
into him until you’re black in the face, 
and it’sall one tohim. Well, I thought 
I might as well camp with the herders 
until Aggy came back. 

“When he did show up he was 
rather under the influence of strong 
drink, and from the looks of the wagon 
he'd brought with him, I should say 
he’d bought about everything that 
was movable in the town. I ain’t 
easily astonished, but I must admit 
that some of the truck got the best of 
me. I kept asking ‘ What in. 
is this, Ag?’ and he always answered, 
‘ Ask the driver.’ Well, now, if there 
was any choice between the two, the 
driver was drunker than Ferguson, so 
you can imagine what a lot of satis- 
faction I got. There was one thing 
that I simply couldn’t make head nor 
tail of, and I stayed with him until I 
got an answer on that. 

si Why, it’s an alcohol cooking stove,’ 
says he, ‘great medicine—no trouble 
to cook now at all—just light her,’ says 
he, waving his hand, “and whoop ! 
Away she goes | Where's that can of 
alcohol? Here she is! Have a drink, 
Hy?’ 

“IT took a small swig of it in a little 
water to please him, but there weren’t 
stimulants enough in the country to 
raise my spirits that night. I put all 
the plunder that I could lift up in the 
cockloft, and the rest I just left sitting 
around. 

***] don’t exactly know where you 
fellers are going to sleep,’ says I, trying 
to be sourcastic. ‘ Pity you didn’t 
order a folding-bed, Ag.’ 

***T did,’ says he. 

** A folding-bed ?’ 
believing my ears. 

“* And a piano,’ says he, 
home without a piano? Answer: 


1 repeats, not 


‘What is 
It’s 


a place that can’t hold the forte—dam 
good joke—keno—go up to the head, 


Ferguson.’ r 
“* Well,’ says I, after som oi 
things, ‘ Who's going to pay for all 


this ?’ 

““* God knows!’ says he, waving his 
hand again. ‘Good night!’ and with 
that he fell down between a new chest 
of drawers and a patent portable black- 
smith’s forge, and, putting his head on 
a concertina, went sound asleep. 

“IT couldn’t follow suit for some 
time ; it’s one thing to come home full 
of budge and animal spirits yourself, 
and it’s quite different to have your 
pardner work it on you. At last, how- 
ever, I concluded it would be all the 
same the next century, and turned in, 
but I was so rattled that I forgot the 
bears, and didn’t lock up with the 
usual care. 

“It must have been about two in 
the morning when I woke all in a 
tremble. I had the feelings that things 
were away off, but I couldn’t place 
what was the matter until I looked at 
the square of moonlight on the floor 
that came through the window, and | 
was near to screech like a woman, for 
there was a monstrous black shadow 
bobbing back and forth in the patch of 
light. I drew on my bank for all the 
sand I had, and raised my eyes. By 
all the gods! My heart fairly knocked 
my ribs loose! Nicely framed in the 
window was the head of a grizzly, and 
I’ll take my oath it wasn’t over a size 
smaller than a beer-barrel ! 

*“** Now,’ thinks I, ‘if I can only get 
that gun before he sees me, and if the 
cussed thing will only do the right 
thing by me “this once!’ 

“So out I steps, and the first rattle 
out of the box I stumbled on a few 
dozen of the purchases Ag. had brought 
home, and down them and me came 
like an earthquake. It scart the bear, 
so he drew back, no use trying to work 
a sneak now. I jumped for the hol- 
ster, unlimbered and turned the gun 
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THE DEMON IN THE CANON 
loose for general results. I guess every 
load went off, from the noise, and she 
flew ut of my hand and vanished 
behina ve. Lord! The place was 
full of smoke, and the plunder that 
was scattered around, so you could 
neither see nor walk, and that bear 
was swatting the door in a fashion 
that showed he was going to give usa 
call any old how, and I was plumb dis- 
tracted—for the life of me I didn’t 
know what to do. 

“* Don’t make such a damn noige,’ 
growls Aggy. . 

““* You'd better get out of that!’ I 
yells. ‘ You'll get noise enough in a 
minute!’ but he didn’t pay the least 
attention. 

“Just before the door went down I 
broke for the cockloft, it was the only 
spot that seemed to hold the teeniest 
bit of safety. I climb up the wall like 
a hopper-grass, but I had no more than 


made it when my friend was in the 
house. "Twas me he wanted to see, 
too, apparently, for he nevér noted 
anything else, but headed straight for 
the loft. I had kind of hoped the 
other two would amuse him for awhile, 
but it wasn’t to be. With the door 
down the moonlight streamed in so it 
was most as light as day. 

““* Keep your big feet off me!’ says 
Ag., very indignantly, as the bear 
walked on him. It’s a great thing not 
to. know who you're talking to some- 
times. 

* Well, brother bear upends himself, 
and reaches for the loft. He could 
just.nicely hook his front toe-nails on 
the board, and when I saw that I 
would have sold myself out hide and 
hair and good will of the business ex- 
tremely reasonable. ‘Here’s where 
my esteemed friend Hydraulic Smith 
gets piped out,’ I thought, and I tried 





‘** He could make you believe that to-day was last Thursday a week ago, if you weren't on to him.’” 
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to meet my finish like a 
man, but there was somc- 
thing about winding up as 
breakfast for a dirty, smelly 
bear, that took all the 
poetry out of the situation. 

‘‘I saw that Aggy had 
got on to the state of affairs 
at last; he was crawling 
backwards very cautious, 
and he had a look of pained 
surprise on his face that 
beat everything I’d ever 
seen on the phiz of man or 
beast before. For all I was 
so scart that I was sweating 
icicles I couldn’t help but 
snicker. Howsomever, at 
that moment brother bear 
threw his weight on the 
board and she snapped like 
a toothpick and my merry 
smile took a walk. Lord, 
I was in a desperate fix! 
He had only to keep on 
pulling down the _ boards 
to the last one, and then 
of course I’d come down 
with it. Something had to 
be done. I grabbed a sack 
of flour and heaved it at 
him; the sack caught on 
a splinter and ripped, so 
beyond covering him with 
powder it had no particular 
result. He did stop and 
taste the flour—but Heavens he had 
lots of time! There wasn't any good 
in that. But as I reached around for 
another weapon my hand struck the 
can of alcohol, and right then I hada 
genuine three-X inspiration. I pulled 
the plug from the can and poured the 
spirits down. The bear gave a roar as 
the stuff ran into his eyes, and plunk- 
ing himself on his hunkies, he began to 
paw and scrape it out. There was my 
chance! I fumbled through all my 
pockets as fast as my “hand could 
travel—no matches! Then cussing 
and praying like a steam - engine 





** It’s only fair to say that Miguel could run when he put 


his mind to it.’” 


I tried it again; found a handful in the 
first pocket; dropped most of ’em, being 
so nervous, but scratched what was left 
and chucked ’em on Mr. Bear. Great 
Moses in the Buirushes! Events began 
on that instant. I’ve seen a cyclone, 
and an earthquake, and a cloud-burst, 
and an Injun outbreak, but I never 
saw the thing that that bear couldn't 
give cards, spades, big and little casino, 
a stuffed deck and the tally-board too, 
and then beat ’em without looking at 
his hand. 
“TI simply can’t begin to tell you 
of all the different kinds of pure 
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THE DEMON IN THE CANON 
unadulterated hell he raised with the 
stock of curiosities Aggy had bought in 
town—and the looks of him. White 
with flour half way, spouting flames 
and smoke, and apparently three 
times as big as he was when he 
started! He was something before 
the people, now, I tell you. And 
the burning hair smelt scandalous ! 
and the way he ripped and roared made 
the ground tremble. 

“When he finally broke through the 
door, I was so interested that I forgot 
to be afraid, and hopped down to watch 
him go, and then I saw the last act 
of the tragedy. Miguel had heard the 
shot, and knowing we were in trouble, 
he was coming up the trail on his old 
buckskin, fairly burning the earth. 

‘‘ He rounded a little clump of trees, 
and came plump on my bear, roaring, 
foaming, blazing, smoking, ripping and 
flying! Well sir, you can believe me 
or not, but I want to tell you that that 
cayuse of Mee’s jumped right out from 
under him, and was_ half-way up 
Wilkin’s hill before Miguel touched 
the ground. He was headed due west, 
ind he must have reached the coast 
next day, the gait he was travelling, 
and I don’t believe he even hesitated 
till he got there—anyhow, he vanished 
from the sight*of men for ever as far 
as we know. 

‘Mee sat froze as he had landed, 
scart so there wasn’t no more ex- 
pression on his face thana blanc mange, 
and the bear hopped right over the top 

f his head. Then I reckon, Mee 
thought his family friend had come for 


him, for he jumped ten foot in the air, 
and when he touched ground he was in 
full motion. It’s only fair to say that 
Miguel could run when he put his mind 


on it. ‘El Infierno esta suelto!’ he 
yells. Ten quidado conmigo! Madre 
Mia! Salvame! Salvame pronto!’ 


Lord! I can see him now, scuttling 
over the fair face of the country in 
the bright moonlight like a little bird— 
chest out; hands up; head back; 
black hair snapping in the breeze; 
long legs waving like the spokes 
of a fly-wheel, and yelling for the 
gods to keep an eye on_ him, 
and for his mother to save him quick, 
as long as he was in sight. And when 
he passed he passed out. He took a 
different direction from his horse, so it 
ain't likely they met, but neither one of 
‘em was seen no more around our part 
of the country. 

* Still, by-and-bye there floated back 
to us a story of how a herder had 
been chased by a horrible white devil 
that stood twenty foot high, with teeth 
a foot long, horns, hoofs, claws, and a 
spiked tail, which travelled at a rate of 
speed that made a streak of lightning 
seem like a way-freight train, scatter- 
ing red fire and brimstone as it ran, 
which chased said herder forty miles 
over hill and dale, and gulch and moun- 
tain top, and bad-land district, after 
poling off his horse in one bite, and 
finally sank into the ground with a re- 
port like a ton of giant powder. 

*‘T’ve often wondered what really 
became of that bear.” 
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The Pansies 
By Richard 


HEY were bringing him home. 
From the porch were she sat and 
sewed, even with her poor, tired 

eyes, she could see down the dust- 
covered street the long line of silent men 
in black; with here and there a flag 
floating lazily in the breeze, carried by 
someone among them. Over’the post 
office hung another banner at half- 
mast. The streets were lined with 
people, quiet, solemn; the men their 
heads uncovered, the women weeping. 
In the midst of it all a hearse slowly 
creeping along. It was his home- 
coming to the town of his boyhood. 
He had drifted away as a young man 
to the great city, where fame had awaited 
him, for many years they had heard of 
him only vaguely as one that had gone. 
He had ceased to be a part of their 
life; only the grey-headed men and 
women remembered him, but even those 
who did not know him felt a sort of 
proprietory relationship in him—he be- 
longed to their town, to them. And 
now, as the solemn line moved down 
the road, there was not a man, woman, 
or child that looked on but could tell 
the story which the Press-dispatches 
had sent abroad over the land. How 
on his death-bed he had raised himself 
on his pillow and looked for the last 
time at the rolling country, at the 
brook wending its way through the 
fields of grain, at the dark outlines of 
the forest against the horizon. The 
wind had blown freshly over the 
fevered brow as if it came from the 
little town where he had been born. 
‘It looks like home,” he murmured, 
as the physician bent over him. “I 
want to go home; take me home.” 
And then with a smile on his face, 
perhaps dreaming that he was back 
again on the winding creek, and the 
breeze coming in at the window meant 
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fishing on the morrow, he dropped 
to sleep for the last time. And, in 
obedience to his wishes, they had brought 
him home, quiet, still, to the little 
village. For years it had not been the 
scene of such a gathering; dis- 
tinguished men and reporters from all 
over the country were present to bid 
a last farewell to John Hamilton. 

And the woman on the porch, too 
feeble to join the throng, too poor to 
get a carriage, and she perhaps had 
the best right—more than them all. 
Again, through the long years came the 
memory of a summer’s day on the river, 
underneath the willow trees, of the 
young man’s flushed face as he stopped 
rowing, bent over her eagerly and asked 
her a question. It all came back to 
her now, as the solemn procession 
faded down the road; _ she _ had 
loved him through the years—when 
it was too late. That day long ago 
she had loved him too, but had not 
realised it. He had been poor then— 
an unknown, struggling lawyer; she 
had had so many others, for she had 
been beautiful then. She could see her 
miniature in the locket—all that was 
left. She had had so many oppor- 
tunities, and, like the gambler, trusting 
not to her heart, had taken the wrong 
one. She remembered the quarrels, 
the disagreements, his failure, his 
violent death at his own hands, and she 
had been left alone, older, poorer, for- 
saken. And the years passed on, in the 
unpleasant way years have of doing, 
and she became feebler, the lines written 
more deeply on her face. Hamilton 
rose quickly; the papers became filled 
with his name. She wondered if he 
had remembered—she prayed that he 
had not hated her. For he—he had 
never married, 

A carriage drove up at the gate. A 
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THE PANSIES 


little man, decrepit and bent, crawled 
out and tied the horse. ‘“‘ Good morn- 
ing, Naney,” he said quietly; “it’s a 
sad day, isn’t it? Do you remember 
when Jim and you—Bab and I”—his 
voice almost broke—‘‘went picnicing 
that day in the woods ?” 

“Yes, Joe,” she answered, the tears 
springing to her eyes. He was an old 
friend, the oldest of friends, almost a 
brother, Jim’s chum in the long ago 
when he walked with Eva and she 
with Jim. Little Eva they used to 
call her then, in the old days, and in- 
deed she had been much the same, the 
blue eyes and golden hair of the other 
in the wonderful book we have all wept 
over in childhood, the same delicate 
frame. And now—she too was gone. 

““Would you like to go,” he asked, 
pointing down the road where a dust- 
cloud showed the vanishing procession. 

“I—I have no right,” she said, 
hoarsely. 

*“You! you have the best right,” he 
answered almost hotly ; ‘‘ you knew him 
when he was poor for what he was, not 
for his power or riches for which the 
others crave.” 

“Don’t, Joe; don’t say that—I will 
go. 

Slowly he assisted her in the carriage, 
thetwo old pegple, behind a worn-out 
horse. They caught up with slow 
mourning procession just as it was 
turning from the long white road into 
the green of the cemetery. The long 
rows of white tombstones, standing 
like sentinels over the river, the slabs 
glistening in the sunlight ; the place 
was all aglow—the city of the dead 
was waiting in its splendour for its 
distinguished occupant. Through the 
green of the pines Nancy could seea 
littke mound unpretentious in com- 
parison with the great tomb where the 
remains of John Hamilton were to lie, 
and she saw Joe draw his sleeve over 
his eyes—to him litthke Eva was always 
present in his heart. 

At last the mourners had _ halted. 


The burial service was being read, that 
stately creed of the Episcopal Church 
that has come down to us through the 
centuries, to be of some little conso- 
lation and support at the moment when 
the last look is taken and the dead for 
ever go forth. The minister made a 
prayer, a few simple words, but the 
answer was in the hearts of the 
mourners. Then the casket was 
lowered, the cold, heavy earth fell upon 
it, and all was over. 

The woman pushed forward nearer 
to the grave. In her hands were a 
bunch of pansies,- picked in the garden. 
How often she had given them to Jim ; 
how often pinned them on his coat. 
The crowd was leaving ; she wished to 
mourn alone. In her way stood a man 
grizzled and bent; she recognised him 
as John's brother, Robert Hamilton. 

“You here,” he said, angrily ; ‘‘ you, 
of all people, to desecrate the 
occasion.” 

Rob,” she cried, ‘ not 

“Yes,” he said, ‘you wrecked his 
life ; must you see the finishing of it ? ” 

The woman did not answer. She 
had knelt down and was praying, but 
he gave no heed. ‘“‘ Go,” he said, “ it’s 
not your place; it might have been, 
but it isn’t. Go.” 

She looked up into his eyes, and in 
that instant he read the untold sorrow 
ofyears repressed, the pent-up expression 
of love, which the dead never knew; 
the remorse of a great mistake; and in 
that moment he knew, hard and cynical 
as he was, that she had loved Jim more, 
morethan them all. His hand dropped ; 
he turned away from a grief greater 
than his; so great he could not com- 
prehend its depths. 

“ Rob,” she said, “I will go; it is 
not mine to be here; but leave them 
for my sake.”’ 

Then she drove home again with Joe. 
Above the wreaths of flowers at the 
head of the tomb lay the bunch of 
pansies. 
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A Simple Case of Grippe 


A Monologue by Edmund Vance Cooke 


CENE: Parlour room of a third- 
floor flat; window at right, over- 
" looking the street. 

TimE: When la grippe prevails. 

CHARACTER: A victim, cheerfully hypo- 
chondriacal. 

He enters from rear room, attired in 
dressing-gown, slippers and _ careless, 
crumpled clothing. His face is unshaven, 
his hair uncombed and his features woe- 
begone. He limps in, groaning. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! I’m the worst ward 
in the hospital! Ohoho! Ohoho! 
Ohohohohohahahaha! (His groans melt 
into a half-pained laugh, but he brings 
himself up with a jerk.) What am I 
laughing at? What am I laughing at ? 
I’m a dunce, that’s what I am! In 
addition to my other fatal afflictions I’m 
a dunce! The idea of me laughing, me, 
with half the ills of medical history con- 
cealed about my carcase and the other 
half coming ! 

(Fretfully.) What's the matter with 
me, anyway? Doctor says it’s pro- 
bably a simple case of grippe! Simple! 
I’ll bet it isn’t half so simple as he is! 
I’m a dead man, that’s what I am! 
But I’ve got to get out! Doctor says 
he can’t be responsible for my case if I 
do, but he doesn’t know that Madge 
comes back to town to-day and that I 
can’t be responsible for my case if I 
don’t! And to think that I wrote her 
that I had something particular to say 
to her, and she answered that I might 
call to-day and say it! Oh, it was all 
going so well; but what can I say to 
her now? Oh, Madge, Madge! will you 
be my widow? Will you love, honour 
and cherish these remains until death 
do us part, which will be about the day 
after to-morrow? That’s delightfully 
devoted, isn’t it ? 

(Complainingly.) I wish the doctor 
would hurry up and come to take an 
inventory of me, just to see if there’s 


enough of me left to warrant the cost . 


of salvage ! 

Oh, what a head I have! It’s filled 
up full of ache and slopping over! I 
don’t see why our heads were made 
with stuff inside of them to ache! Why 
couldn’t they be hollow like a football ? 
And then when there was any trouble 
inside we could let ‘em collapse and 
squeeze all the ache out of’em! Ha, 
ha! Doctor said we might begin by 
trying to collapse mine, as he’d never 
had any reason to suspect that there 
was anything inside of it. Ha, ha, 
ha! (Disgustedly.) There I go again! 
I believe I'd laugh at my own funeral— 
or my wedding, for that matter, though 
(dolefully) there’s not much chance of 
that! And this is the day that Madge 
gets back to town. (Resolutely.) And 
I don’t care what the doctor says, I’m 
going! (Jumps up and stamps his foot ; 
sinks back into his chair with a howl of 
pain.) Oh! Ow! Ugh! I’m a dead 
man this time! Oh, why do we have 
joints in our legs? Why couldn’t we 
run on wheels, so a little grease would 
overcome all friction? (Disgustedly.) 
Look at thatleg! (Angrily holding and 
shaking it.) Look at that leg! Why, a 
wooden leg wouldn’t be worse! Con- 
found it, I’ve a good mind to amputate 
it. I would if it weren’t for ruining a 
pair of good trousers! And to think 
that Madge lives just across the street 
and I can’t go to her unless I go like 
this! (Hops across the room to window ; 
looks out.) Great Neptune! and it’s 
raining like the “eluge! (Smneezes). It 
gives me fresh cold just to look at it! 
(Looking off.) Ah, there is the house 
that holds her! I would I were that 
house! (Sneezes, then calls.) John! 
Mary! Somebody, please close that 
door; it makes such a draught! 

A draught for me means a draft for 
thedoctor! (Musingly.) What willshe 
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A SIMPLE CASE OF GRIPPE 


think of me if I don’t call as I promised ? 
And what will she think of me if I do? 
I'm a gallant-looking object, I am! 
But I know what I want to say to 
her. I’ve thought it all out and I have 
it by heart. (Rehearsing with passion.) 
Oh, Madge, Madge (Interrupts himself, 
calling.) Will you shut that door? 
(Passtonately again.) Surely you must 
have guessed the question which is 
nestling next my (smeezes) heart! Can't 
you see the condition to which my 
longing love has (sneezes) brought me ? 
Need I tell you that I’m—I’m—I’m 
catching more cold every minute! 
(Strainedly.) Oh, dear, this inventory 
seems to be taking care of itself! Mercy 
me? I talk like an ass with the asthma! 
I knewa fellow once who talked that way, 
and he was dead inside three months! 
He fell down an elevator. (Gaspingly.) 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! (Painedly.) 

Oh, dear, there it goes to my neck! 
(Disgustedly.) And there’s nothing more 
ungraceful than a stiff neck! I wish 
mine hung on a hinge, ouch! and a 
swivel, oo! or else that my chin grew 
on to my chest ! 

Oh, if I don’t practise that speech to 
Madge I’ll never get it right! Oh, 
Madge, Madge, I love you with every 
fibre of my being! (He ts attacked by 
sudden nausea.) Ow! now here’s the 
next lot of the inventory! It doesn’t 
make any difference how true a man’s 
heart is if his.stomach is out of order. 
For my part, I don’t see why we 
have stomachs. I knew a man once, 
and he had his stomach removed, and 
to-day he’s just as well as you or I— 
especially I. Either we ought not to 
have stomachs or else we ought not to 
eat. Digestion and dinner are at eter- 
nal war, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior has more trouble than all the 
rest of the Cabinet. Dinner sneaks into 
Digestion’s house and jumps on him. 
Digestion retaliates, and Dinner is 
knocked insensible. And there the 
poor fellow lies—on my stomach. (Reso- 
lutely.) Well, let them fight it out ; it’s 


no affairof mine. I’l/ be jolly. (Sings.) 
I'll be jolly! oh, so jolly! 
I'li cut care and abandon melancholy ! 
I'll be jolly—oh, Golly ! 


Oh, I knew it! I knewit! (Clutches 


his back.) I wonder where else I’m 
defective! I'll bet I’ve got the cere- 
bellum and appendix vermiformis ! 


Oh, this inventory is getting along 
finely! I'd better look into the few 
remaining corners and see how the 
rest of me is. (Sounds left lung.) 
That left lung sounds mighty funny. 
(Concernedly.) I knew a fellow once 
with a lung like that, and he went to 
Guernsey, and he liked it so well that 
he never came back. He did well there. 
He made one thousand pounds the first 
year—made it with his own hands— 
and he’s got three years to serve yet. 
(Sounds other lung.) Thank heaven, 
this one is all right! (Cheerfully.) A 
man who can’t be happy with one lung 
has no right to tempt Providence by 
living. One country, one flag, one wife, 


one lung! There’s sentiment for you! 
(Sounds left lung again.) This left lung, 
though, sounds ossified. (Draws out a 


photograph from inside vest-pocket.) Oh, 
it’s Madge’s picture! Ah, little picture, 
you cause the worst trouble of all in- 
side of me! Aggravated palpitation, 
fatty degeneration, mitral regurgitation 
and pericardiac ossification are nothing 
to you! (Soberly.) I wonder if Madge 
would be angry if she knew I had this 
photograph of herself. I never had the 
courage to ask her for one, so I bor- 
rowed this one from Grimes. I don’t 
think he knows I borrowed it, but I did. 
He had it stuck up alongside a cigarette 
actress. Confound him! When I think 
of that it’s a wonder to me I didn’t 
kick him! (Crooks his leg as tf to suit 
the action to the words and falls back 
again.) Oh, wheeum! On a second 
thought, perhaps it isn’t such a won- 
der, after all. Oh, I’m sorry I wasted 
that kick on the empty air. It 
might just as well have gone to 
Grimes. (Growlingly.) And to think 
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he’s running around with two good legs 
on him this minute! Oh, I must go! 
I must crawl across the street (rubbing 
his knee) and tell her how I feel ; no, not 
there (changes and lays his hand on his 
heart), here! (Seriously.) Oh, Madge, 
I wish I could tell how I love you! 
(Coughs violently.) Confound it! Per- 
hars I could if I ever got my breathing 
apparatus in working order again! 
(Strainedly.) Oh, it’s no use, it’s no 
use! I’ll never get through that speech ! 
I’m not a man at all; I’m simply a com- 
plication ! I’m a cephalalgic hematoma, 
an acute gastritis, a circumscribed, 
parenchymatous nephrytis,a spasmodic, 
recurrent laryngitis, a subacute articular 
rheumatism and a general blame fool 
everything else! That’s what I am! 

Grimes, old boy, I’d better resign in 
your favour. She'll be better off with 
you. You’re not a man of very high 
ideals, perhaps, but at least you’re nor- 
mal, and that’s a great deal. (Sertously.) 
Yes, Madge, my most beloved girl, for 
your dear sake I’ll forgo my appoint- 
ment for to-day ! 

Let me step aside and be forgotten ! 
Ah, it is the irony of fate that I live 
within sight of you!  (Pathetically.) 
Here I will stay, worshipping you at a 
distance, loving you as a child may love 
a star, until he comes to take you away. 
(Drags himself to window, drops into a 
chair and gazes out.) Yes, until he 
comes to take you away! (Siéarts.) 
Confound him, there he is now! Oh, 
the miscreant, he’s calling on her! He 
dares to raise his eyes to her! Oh for 
five minutes of thorough health! (Shakes 
his fist threateningly.) Wouldn’t I— 
wouldn’t I just—(breaks into fit of cough- 
ing and finishes the sentence in dumb show. 
Then, gaspingly.) He’s sent up his card ! 
(Watching.) Oh, I feel in my bones 
he’s trying to forestall me! I might 
have known it! (Pause.) What! he’s 
going away! She’s not at home! 
(Laughs, throws back his head and has a 
cramp in the neck.) Wow! ha, ha! 
Ouch! ha, ha! (Laughingly.) Oh, my! 


(Painedly.) Oh, my! (Gleefully.) He, he, 
he, he’s gone! (Dolefully.) But my 
grippe hasn’t! After all, what difference 
does it make to me? He'll only come 
again and again, and some day she will 
beathome! (Slowly and bitterly.) AndI 
shall watch, and when he leaves again it 
will be with a high heart and a happy 
smile, and she will watch him with happy 
tears in her eyes, and I shall watch her 
with miserable tears in mine! Ah, me, 
I would rather have had it over! I 
wish she had been at home to-day! 
(Still looking across the street, he stares 
hard and almost raises out of his chair. 
Shows a twinge of pain, but does not heed 
it. Speaks with a burst of feeling.) What! 
it can’t be true! She was home! She’s 
coming out! By Jericho,she must have 
sent him away! She’s coming this 
way! She's crossing the street! She 
has flowers and jelly and stuff for some- 
body that’s ill—somebody that’s ill! 
They’re for me; they must be for me; 
for me! (Hops around the room on his 
well leg, singing.) 

Old Grimes is dead, old Grimes is dead, 

We ne’er shall see him more! 
Old Grimes is dead, old Grimes is dead, 
I wish he’d died before. 

But oh, dear, oh, dear, my speech! 
(Rehearses hurriedly and confusedly.) Oh, 
Madge, Madge! I (concernedly)—I hope 
you wore your rubbers or you'll catch 
your death of cold in all that rain! 
(Passionately.) Oh, Madge, my own— 
(Changing again.) I know that jelly 
will make me sicker thana dog, but I'll 
eat it, I'll eat it! (Passtonately again.) 
Oh, if you will but be mine— (Changing 
again.) Great Scott, how I do look! 
(Hops and hobbles around in great con- 
fusion; brushes his hair and his clothes 
with the same brush, &c:) Here, John, 
Mary, somebody, anybody, show her in 
here! Tell her I’m sicker than death, 
but it’s all right! Tell her I positively 
musn’t see her, but I wi//! Teil her— 
tell her—tell her—I’ll tell her the rest 
myself, and for mercy’s sake (sneezes) 
shut the door! ([Curtain.] 
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Pike’s Peak or Bust 
By Edwin Lefevre 


and rosy -cheeked, with girlish 

blue eyes, when he applied for 
the vacancy in the office of Tracy and 
Middleton, Bankers and Brokers. His 
name was Willis N. Hayward, and he 
was a proud boy indeed when he was 
selected out of twenty “applicants” to 
be telephone-clerk for the firm. 

From ten a.m. until three p.m. he 
stood by Tracy and Middleton’s private 
telephone on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange—the Board Room 
—receiving messages from the 
office—chiefly orders to buy or 
sell stocks for customers—and 
transmitting the same mes- 
sages to the ‘‘ Board member”’ 
of the firm, Mr. Middleton ; 
also telephoning Mr. Middle- 
ton’s reports to the office. He 
spoke. with a soft, refined 
voice, and his blue eyes 
beamed so ingenuously upon 
the other telephone boys in 
the same row of booths, that 
they said they had a Sally in 
their alley, gnd they imme- 
diately nicknamed him Sally. 

It was all very wonderful to 
young Hayward, who had been 
out of boarding-school but a 
few months—the exciting rush- 
ing hither and thither of wor- 
ried-looking men, the frantic 
waving of hands, the maniacal 
yelling of the brokers executing 
their orders about the various 
“posts,” and their sudden re- 
lapse into semi-sanity as they 
jotted down, the price at 
which they had sold or bought 
stocks. It was not surprising 
that he should fail to under- 


E was only seventeen, fair-haired 





him was the fact, vouched for by his 
colleagues, that these same clamour- 
ing, gesticulating brokers were actually 
supposed to make a great deal of 
money. He heard of “Sam” Sharpe’s 
twenty thousand pound winnings in 
Suburban Trolley, and of “ Parson” 
Black’s famous two hundred thou- 
sand pound coup in Kaffirs — the 
little grey man even being pointed 
out to him in corroboration. But, 
then, he had also heard of Aladdin 


stand just how they did busi- ‘* From ten a.m, until three p.m. he stood by Tracy and Middleton's 


ness; but what most impressed 


private telephone.” 
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and the Wonderful Lamp, and Jack 
the Giant Killer. 

He learned the business, as nearly 
all boys must do in the offices of a 
stockbroker, by absorption. If he 
asked questions he received replies, 
but no one volunteered any infornation 
for his guidance, and in self-defence 
he was forced to observe closely, to 
see how others did, and to remark 
what came of it. He heard nothing 
but speculate! speculate! in one guise 
or another, many words for the 
same meaning. It was all buying or 
selling of stocks—a concentrated and 
almost visible hope of making much 
money in the twinkling of an eye. 
Nobody talked of anything else on the 
Exchange. Bosom friends met at the 
opening of business and did not say 
“Good morning,” but plunged without 
preamble into the only subject on 
earth—speculation. And if one of 
them arrived late he inevitably inquired 
forthwith, ‘‘ How’s the market ? ”’— 
asked it eagerly, anxiously, as if fearful 
that the market had taken advantage 
of his absence to misconduct itself. 
The air was almost unbreathable for 
the innumerable “tips” to buy or sell 
securities and insecurities of all kinds. 
The brokers, the customers, the clerks, 
the Exchange doorkeepers, all read 
the morning papers, not to ascertain 
the news, but to pick such items 
as would, should, or might have some 
effect on stock values. There was no 
god but the ticker, and the brokers 
were its prophets | 

All about Sally were hundreds of 
men on whose faces he scarcely ever 
saw a smile between the hours of ten 
and three ; men who looked as if they 
took their thoughts home with them 
and dined with them and slept with 
them and dreamed of them—the look 
had become settled, immutable. And 
it was not a pleasant look, about the 
eyes and lips. He saw everywhere the 
feverishness of “the game.”  Insen- 
sibly the atmosphere of the place 


affected him, coloured his thoughts, 
induced certain fancies. As he became 
more familiar with the technique of 
the business he grew to believe, like 
thousands of youthful or superficial 
observers, that stock-market move- 
ments were comparable only to the 
gyrations of the little ivory ball about 
the roulette-wheel. The innumerable 
tricks of the trade, the uses -of inside 
misinformation, the rationale of stock- 
market manipulation, werea sealed book 
tohim. Heheard only that his eighteen- 
year-old neighbour made twelve pounds 
buying twenty shares of Blue Belt 
Line on Thursday and selling them 
on Saturday 3% points higher; or 
that Micky Welch, Stuart and Stern’s 
telephone-boy, had a “tip” from one 
of the big room traders which he 
bravely ‘‘ played”—as you “play” a 
horse or “ play” the-red or the black— 
and cleared twenty-five pounds in less 
than a week; or that Watson, an “‘eight- 
shilling” broker, made a “ nice turn” 
selling Southern Shore. Or else he 
heard, punctuated with poignant oaths, 
how Charlie Miller, one of the New 
Street door - keepers, lost forty-six 
pounds buying Pennsylvania Central, 
after he accidentally overheard Archie 
Chase, who was ‘‘Sam” Sharpe's 
principal broker, tell a friend that the 
“‘Old Man” said “ Pa. Cent” was due 
for a ten-point rise ; instead of which 
there had been a seven-point decline. 
Always the boy heard about the 
apparently irresponsible “bulges” and 
“‘drops”’ of the winnings of the men who 
happened to guess correctly, or of the 
losses of those who had failed to “call 
the turn.” Even the vernacular of the 
place savoured of the technicalities of 
a gambling-house. 

As time wore on the glamour of the 
game wore off; likewise his scruples. 
His employers and their customers- 
all gentlemanly, agreeable people — 
speculated every day, and nobody 
found fault with them. It was not a 
sin; it wasa regular business. And so, 
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whenever there was a “good thing,” 
he “ chipped in” four “ bob” to a tele- 
phone boys’ “ pool” that later operated 
in a New Street bucket shop to the 
extent of ten shares. His means were 
small, his salary being only thirty-five 


four months for him to arrive at this 
With many boys the 


stage of mind. 
question is asked and _ satisfactorily 
solved within three weeks. But 


Hayward was an exceptionally nice 


chap. 





“* If you give me plenty of business, I’il give you one pound a week.” 


shillings a week; and very often he 
thought that if he only had a little 
more money, he would speculate on a 
larger scale and profit proportionately. 
If each time he had bought one share 
he had held twenty instead, he figured 
that he would have made no less than 
eighty pounds in three months. 

The time is ripe for other things 
when a boy begins to reason that way. 
Having no scruples against speculating, 
the problem with him became not “ Is 
it wrong to speculate?” but rather, 
“What shall I do to raise money for 
margin purposes?” It took nearly 


Now, the position of telephone-boy is 
really important, in that it requires not 
only a quick-witted, but a trustworthy 
person to fill it. In the first place, the 
boy knows whether his firm is buying 
er selling certain stocks; he must 
exercise discrimination in the matter of 
awarding the orders, should the Board 
member of the firm happen to be un- 
available when the boy receives the 
order. For example: International 
Pipe may be selling at one hundred- 
and-eight. A man in Tracy and 
Middleton’s office, who has bought 
five hundred shares of it at one hundred- 
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and-four, wishes to “ corral”’ his profits. 
He gives an order to the firm to sell 
the stock, let us say, ‘‘at the market,” 
that is, at the ruling market price. 
Tracy and Middleton immediately tele- 
phone over their private line to the 
Stock Exchange to their Board member 
to “sell five hundred shares of the 
International Pipe at the market.” The 
telephone-boy receives the message and 
“puts up” Mr. Middleton's number, 
which means that on the multicoloured, 
chequered strip on the frieze of the New 
Street wall, Mr. Middleton’s number, 
611, appears by means of an electrical 
device. The moment Mr. Middleton 
sees that his number is “up,” he 
hastens to the telephone-booth to 
ascertain what is wanted. Now, if 
Mr. Middleton delays in answering his 
number the telephone-boy knows he is 
absent, and gives the order to an eight- 
shilling broker, like Mr. Browning or 
Mr. Watson, who always hover about 
the booths looking for orders. He 
does the same if he knows that Mr. 
Middleton is very busy executing some 
other order, or if, in his judgment, 
the order calls for immediate execu- 
tion. The broker sells the five hun- 
dred shares of International Pipe to 
Allen and Smith, and “gives up” 
Tracy and Middleton on the trans- 
action; that is, he notifies the pur- 
chaser that he is acting for T. and M., 
and Allen and Smith must look to the 
latter firm—the real sellers—for the 
stock bought. For this service the 
broker employed by Tracy and Middle- 
ton receives the sum of eight shillings 
for each hundred shares, while Tracy 
and Middleton, of course, charge their 
customer the regular commission of 
one-eighth of one per cent., or about 
two pounds five shillings per each hun- 
dred shares. 

Young Hayward attended to his 
business closely, and when Mr. Mid- 
dleton was absent from the floor, or 
busy, he impartially distributed the 
firm's telephoned buying or selling 


orders among the eight-shilling brokers, 
for Tracyand Middleton did a very good 
commission business indeed. Hewasa 
nice-looking and nice-acting little chap, 
was Hayward—clean-faced, polite, and 
amiable. The brokers liked him, and 
they ‘“‘remembered” him at Christ. 
mas. The best memory was possessed 
by “Joe” Jacobs, who gave him 
five pounds, and insinuated that he 
would like to do more of Tracy and 
Middleton’s business than he had been 
doing. 

** But,” said Sally, ‘the firm said I 
was to give the order to whichever 
broker I found first.” 

‘** Well,” said Jacobs, oleaginously, 
‘‘T am never too busy to take orders 
from such a nice young fellow as your- 
self, if you take the trouble to find me ; 
and I’ll do something nice for you. 
Look here,” in a whisper, “‘ if you give 
me plenty of business, I'll give you one 
pound a week.” And he dived into 
the mob that was yelling itself hoarse 
about the Natural Gas post. 

Hayward's first impulse was to tell 
his firm about it, because he felt vaguely 
that Jacobs would not have offered him 
one pound a week if he had not ex- 
pected something dishonourable in re- 
turn. Before the market closed, how- 
ever, he spoke to Willie Simpson, Mac- 
Duff and Wilkinson’s boy, whose tele- 
phone was next to Tracy and Middle- 
ton’s. Sure enough, Willie expressed 
great indignation at Jacobs’ action. 

“It’s just like that old skunk,” said 
Willie. ‘One pound a. week, when 
he can make twenty out of the firm. 
Don’t you do it, Sally. Why, Jim 
Burr, who had the place before you, 
used to get ten pounds a week from 
old man Grant and four pounds a 
month from Wolff. You’ve got a 
cinch, if you only know how to work 
it. Why, they are supposed to give 
you two shillings a hundred.” - Willie 
had been in the business for two years, 
and he was a very well-dressed youth, 
indeed. Sally now understood how he 
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managed it on a salary of two guineas 
a week. 

He did not say anything to the firm 
that day, nor any other day. And he 
didn’t say anything to Jacobs in re- 
turn, but, by Willie’s sage advice, con- 








“Business is very bad; the firm is 
doing hardly anything.” 

“But Watson told me,” said Jacobs 
angrily, “that he was doing a great 
deal of business for Tracy and Middle- 


ton. I want you to see that I get my 

















tented himself with merely withholding 
ive all orders from that oleaginous per- 
sonage, until Mr. Jacobs was moved to 
remonstrate. And Sally, who had 
learned a great deal in a week under 
he Willie’s tuition, answered  curtly: 











In the Customers’ Room of Tracy and Middieton,. 


share, or I'll speak to Middleton and 
find out what the trouble is.” 

“Is that so?” said Sally calmly. 
“You might also tell Mr. Middleton 
that you offered me one pound a week 
to give you the bulk of our busirfess.” 
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One of the most stringent laws of 
the Stock Exchange treats of “ split- 
ting" commissions. Any member who, 
in order to increase his business, charges 
an outsider or another member less 
than exactly the prescribed amount for 
buying or selling stocks, is liable to 
severe penalties. The offer of an “‘eight- 
shilling” broker to give a telepkone-boy 
two shillings for each order of a hundred 
shares secured was obviously a viola- 
tion of the rule. 

Jacobs came down to business at 
once. “I'll make it twenty-five shil- 
lings,” he said, conciliatingly. 

“Jim Burr, who had the position 
before me,” expostulated Sally, indig- 
nantly, “told me he received five 
pounds a week from Mr. Grant, with 
an extra two pounds thrown in from 
time to time, when Mr. Grant made 
some lucky turn, to say nothing of 
what the other men did for him.” 

Three months before he could not 
have made this speech had his life 
depended on it. The rapid develop- 
ment of his character was due ex- 
clusively to the “forcing” power of the 
atmosphere which surrounded him. 

“You must be crazy,’ said Jacobs, 
angrily. ‘‘ Why, I never get much 
more than a thousand shares a week 
from Tracy and Middleton, and usually 
less. Say, you ought to be on the 
floor. You are wasting your talent in 
the telephone business, you are. Let’s 
swap places, you and I.” 

“According to our books,” said 
Sally to the irate broker, having been 
duly coached by Mr. William Simpson, 
“the last week you did business for us 
you did three thousand eight hundred 
shares, and received fifteen pounds.” 

“That was an exceptional week. 
I'll make it two pounds,” said Jacobs. 

“ Five,” whispered Sally, deter- 
minedly. 

‘‘Let’s split the difference,” mur- 
mured Jacobs, wrathfully. “I'll give 
you two pounds ten a week, but you 
must see that I get at least two 


thousand five hundred shares a 
week.” 

“All right. I'll do the best I can 
for you, Mr. Jacobs.” 

And he did, for the other brokers 
gave him only eighteen pence, or at the 
most two shillings per hundred shares. 
In the course of a month or two Sally 
was in possession of an income of eight 
pounds a week. And he was only 
eighteen. 

Il. 

Time passed. As it had happened 
with his predecessor, so did it happen 
now with Sally. He began by specu- 
lating, wildly at first, more carefully 
later on. He met with sundry reverses, 
but he also made some very lucky 
turns indeed, and he was “ahead of 
the game” by a very fair amount—cer- 
tainly a sum far greater than any plod- 
ding clerk could save in five years, 
greater than many an_ industrious 
mechanic saves in his entire life. From 
the bucket-shops he went to the Con- 
solidated Exchange. Then he asked 
Jacobs and the other “eight-shilling ” 
brokers to let him deal in a small way 
with them, which they did out of per- 
sonal liking for him, until he had three 
separate accounts and could “swing a 
line” of several hundred shares. He 
became neither more nor less than 
five thousand other human beiags— 
moved by the same impulses, actuated 
by the same feelings, experiencing the 
same emotions, having the same 
thoughts and the same views of what 
they are pleased to call their ‘‘ busi- 
ness.” 

At last the blow fell which Sally had 
so long dreaded—he was ‘ promoted ” 
to a clerkshipin Tracy. and Middleton's 
office. The firm meant to reward him 
for his devotion to his work, for his 
brightness and quickness. From three 
pounds a week they raised his salary to 
five, which they considered quite gene- 
rous, especially in view of his youth, and 
that he had started three years befor« 
with thirty-five shillings. He was only 
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twenty now, but Sally, knowing it 
meant the abandonment of his lucra- 
tive perquisites as telephone “boy,” 
bemoaned his undeserved fate. 

He took the money he had made to 
Mr. Tracy and told him an interesting 
story of a rich aunt and a legacy, and 
asked him to let him open an account 
in the office. Tracy congratulated his 
young clerk, took the thirteen hundred 
pounds, and thereafter Sally was both 
an employé and a customer of Tracy 
and Middleton. 

Addicted to sharp practices though 
Mr. Tracy was, and loving commissions 
as he did, he nevertheless sought to 
curb Sally’s youthful propensity for 
“plunging,” which was as near being 
kind as it was possible for a stock- 
broker to be. But the money had 
‘come easy.” That is why fortunes 
won by stock gamblers are lost with 
apparent recklessness or stupidity. 
Sally speculated with varying success, 
running up his winnings totwo thousand 
pounds, and seeing them dwindle later 
to twelve hundred.* But in addi- 
tion to becoming an_ inveterate 
speculator, he gained much valuable 
experience. And when he had learned 
the tricks of the trade he was taken 
from the ledgers and turned loose in 
the customers’ room, to take the latter’s 
orders, and Keep them in good humour 
and tell them the current stories, and 
vive them impressively - whispered 
“tips,” and ‘‘ put them into” various 
“ deals” of the firm, and see that they 
traded early and often, which meant 
commissions for the firm. He became 
friendly and even familiar with Tracy 
und Middleton’s clients, among whom 
were some very wealthy men, for a 
stock-broker’s office is a democratic 
place. Men who woild not dream of 
taking their business acquaintances 
to their homes or to their clubs for a 
million reasons, all but called each 
other by their first names there. 

He really was a bright, amiable 
f-llow, very. obliging—he was paid for 


it by the firm—and he made the most 
of his opportunities. The customers 
grew to like him exceedingly well, and 
to think with respect of his judgment, 
market-wise. One day W. Basil 
Thornton, one of the wealthiest and 
boldest customers of the firm, was 
complaining of the difficulty of “ beat- 
ing the game” with the heavy handi- 
cap of the large brokerage commission. 

Jestingly, yet hoping to be taken 
seriously, Sally said ‘‘ Join the Stock 
Exchange or buy me a seat, and 
form the firm of Thornton and 
Hayward. Just think, Colonel, we 
would have your trade, and you could 
bring some friends, and I could bring 
mine, and I think many of these ’’— 
pointing to Tracy and Middleton’s cus- 
tomers—“ would come over to us. 
They all think a lot,” diplomatically, 
“ of your opinions on the market.” 

Thornton was favourably impressed 
with the idea, and Sally saw it. From 
that moment on he worked hard to 
gain the Colonel’s confidence. It was 
he who gave Thornton the first hint 
of Tracy and Middleton’s condition, 
which led to the withdrawal of Thorn- 
ton’s account—and his own—from the 
office. It was a violation of confidence 
and of business ethics, but Thornton 
was very grateful when, two months 
later, Tracy and Middleton failed, under 
circumstances which were far from 
creditable, and which were discussed 
at great length by the Street. He 
showed his gratitude by adding a round 
sum to Sally’s twenty-three hun- 
dred pounds, and Willis N.' Hay- 
ward became a member of the 
Stock Exchange. Shortly afterward 
the firm of Thornton and Hayward, 
Bankers and Brokers, was formed. 
Sally, then in his twenty-fifth year, had 
become a seasoned broker. 

III. 

From the start the new firm did 
well. Colonel Thornton and two or 
three friends who followed him from 
Tracy and Middleton’s office, all of them 
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“‘plungers,’ were almost enough to 
keep Hayward busy on the Exchange 
executing orders, and, moreover, new 
customers were coming in. Had he 
been satisfied with this start, and with 
letting time do the rest, he would have 
fared very well. But he began to 
speculate for himself, and all reputable 
commission men will tell you, with 
varying degrees of emphasis, that this 
not only ‘‘ ties up” the firm’s money, 
but that no man can “trade ’’—specu- 
late—on his own hook and at the same 
time do justice to his customers. 

Thornton was a rich man, and pro- 
tected his own speculations more than 
amply. He noticed the development 
of his young partner’s gambling pro- 
clivities, and remonstrated with him— 
in a kindly, paternal sort of way. 

Sally vowed he would stop. 

Within less than three months he 
had broken his promise twice, and his 
unsuccessful operations in Anthracite 
Coal at one time threatened seriously 
to embarrass the firm. 

Colonel Thornton came to the rescue. 

Sally promised, with a solemnity 
born of sincere fear, never to do it 
again. 

But fright lasts but a little space, 
and memory is equally short-lived. On 
the floor there is no room for men with 
an excess of timidity or of recollection. 
He had gambled before he joined the 
Stock Exchange. After all, if specu- 
lating were a crime and convictions 
could be secured in fifty out of a 
hundred flagrant instances, one - half 
the male population of the country 
would perforce consist of penitentiary 
guards for ever engaged in watching 
over the convicted other half, Sally told 
a customer one day 

And then, too, Willis N. Hayward, 
the Board member of Thornton and 
Hayward, was a very different person 
from Sally, the nice little telephone- 
boy of Tracy and Middleton’s. His 
cheeks were not pink; they were 
mottled. His eyes were not clear and 





ingenuous ; .they were shifty and a bit 
watery. He had been in the business 
eight or ten years, and he overworked 
his nerves every day from ten a.m. to 
three p.m. on the Stock Exchange; also 
from five p.m. to midnight at the 
café of a big hotel, where the men 
who speculated gathered to talk shop. 
His system craved stimulants; gam- 
bling and liquor were the strongest he 
knew. 

When after three years the firm ex- 
pired by limitation, Colonel Thornton 
withdrew. He had had enough -of 
Hayward’s plunging. To be sure, 
Sally had become a shrewd “ trader,’ 
and he had made fifteen thousand 
pounds during the big bull boom; but 
he was at heart a “‘ trader,” which is to 
say, a mere gambler in stocks, and not 
a desirable commission man. 

But Sally, flushed with success on 
the bull side, did not worry when 
Thornton refused to continue the part- 
nership. The slogan was ‘‘ Buy A. O. T. 
It’s sure to go up! ” the initials stand- 
ing for Any Old Thing! The most 
prosperous period in the industrial and 
commercial history of the country 
begot an epidemic of speculative mad- 
ness such as was never before known, 
and probably never again will be. 
Everybody had money in abundance, 
and the desire for speculation in super- 
abundance. Sally formed a new firm 
immediately—Hayward and Co.—with 
his cashier as partner. 


IV. 

All mundane things have an end, 
even bull markets and bear markets. 
The bull market saw Hayward and Co. 
doing a good business, as did every- 
body else in the Street. It ended, 
and the firm’s customers, after a few 
bad “slumps” in prices, were ad- 
monished to turn bear in order to re- 
coup their losses. Bears believe prices 
are too high and should go lower ; 
bulls, optimists, believe the opposite. 
The public can’t sell stocks ‘‘ short” 
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** He rushed out of the crowd to his telephone.” 


any more than the average man is left- 


handed. These customers were no 
exception, so they did nothing. 
Hayward had “‘ overstayed ”’ the bull 
market, though not disastrously; that 
is, he was in error regarding the ex- 
tent and duration of the upward move- 
ment of prices. He proceeded to fall 
into a similar error on the bear, or 
downward side. The market had been 
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extremely dull following what the finan- 
cial writers called a ‘‘ severe decline,”’ 
but which meant the loss of hundred 
of thousands of pounds by speculators. 
A panic had been narrowly averted by 
a timely combination of “ powerful in- 
terests,”’ after which the market became 
professional. In the absence of com- 
plaisant lambs, the financial cannibals 
known as “‘ room traders” and “ pikers”’ 
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tried to “scalp eighths” out of each 
other for weeks—to take advantage of 
fractional fluctuations instead of wait- 
ing for big movements. Hayward's 
customers, like everybody else’s cus- 
tomers, were not speculating. So he 
used their money to protect his own 
speculations. Office expenses were 
numerous and heavy, and commissions 
few and light. 

Hayward was very bearish. He had 
sold stocks, sharing the belief of the 
majority of his fellows, that the lowest 
prices had not been reached. Asa 
result he was heavily ‘‘ short,” and he 
could not ‘‘ cover” at a profit, because 
prices had advanced very slowly, but 
very steadily. 

One day a big gambler, bolder or 
keener than his brethren, thought the 
time was ripe for a “ bull” or upward 
movement in general, and particularly 
in Consolidated Steel Rod Company’s 
stock. He was the chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. William G. 
Dorr decided upon a plan whereby the 
stock would be made attractive to that 
class of speculative investors, so to 
speak, who liked to buy stocks, making 
generous disbursements of profits to 
their holders. Mr. Dorr’s plan was 
kept a secret. The first step consisted 
of sending in large buying orders, 
handled by prominent brokers, and 
synchronously the publication, in the 
daily Press, of various items, all reciting 
the wonderful prosperity of the Con- 
solidated Steel Rod Company and its 
phenomenal earnings; also the un- 
utterable cheapness of the stock at the 
prevailing price. Mr. Dorr and asso- 
ciates, of course, had previously taken 
advantage of the big “slump” or fall 
in values to buy back at thirty-five the 

same stock they had sold to the public 

some weeks before at seventy. Having 
acquired this cheap stock, they ‘‘ mani- 
pulated ""—by means of further pur- 
chase—the price so that they could 
sell out at a profit. 

It so happened, however, that once 


before dividend rumours about “Con. 
Steel Rod” had been disseminated, 
with the connivance of Dorr, and they 
had not come true, to the great detri- 
ment of credulous buyers and the 
greater profit of. the insiders, who were 
*‘short”’ of the stock “up to their 
necks ”—a typical bit of stock-jobbing 
whereat other and more artistic stock- 
jobbers had expressed the greatest 
indignation. Instead of putting the 
stock on a dividend-paying basis, the 
directors had decided—at the last hour 
—that it would not be conservative to 
do so, whereupon the stock had 
“broken” seventeen points. The 
lambs lost thousands of pounds; the 
insiders gained as much. It was a 
“nice turn.” 

Hayward remembered this, and when 
the stock, after several days of con- 
spicuous activity and steady advances, 
rose to fifty-two, he promptly sold 
“short” five thousand shares — be- 
lieving that the barefaced manipulation 
would not raise the stock much above 
that figure, and that before long it 
must decline. Only a month pre- 
viously it had sold at thirty-five, and 
nobody wanted any of it. He was all 
the more decided in his opinion that 
the “‘top” had been reached by prices, 
because Mr. Dorr, in a local paper, 
had stated that the stockholders would 
probably receive an entire year’s divi- 
dend at one fell swoop by reason of 
the unexampled prosperity in the steel- 
rod trade. Such an action was unpre- 
cedented. It had been talked about at 
various times in connection with other 
stocks, 
Why should it come true in this 
instance ? 

Hayward, familiar with Dorr’s re- 
cord, promptly “coppered”’ his “ tip” 
to buy, banking on Dorr’s consistent 
mendacity. But Mr. William G. 
Dorr, shrewdest and boldest of all 
stock gamblers, fooled everybody—he 
actually told the truth. That week the 
directors did exactly as he had pre- 
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dicted. When a speculator of his 
calibre lies he fools only one-half—the 
foolish half—of the Street, When he 
tells the truth he deceives everybody. 
Before the brokers could recover from 
the shock the price of the steck was 
up five points, which meant that 
Hayward was out five thousand 
pounds on that deal alone. But, in 
addition, the general list was carried 
up sympathetically. The semi-para- 
lysed bulls regained confidence as 
they saw the successful outcome 
of Dorr’s manceuvres in Consolidated 
Steel Rod. Money rates and bear 
hopes fell; stock values and_ bull 
courage rose! Hayward began “ cover- 
ing” Steel Rod. He “ bought in” 
five thousand shares, and after he had 
finished he had lost over fifty-three 
hundred pounds by the deal. He was 
still ‘‘ short” about twelve thousand 
shares of other stocks, on which his 
“‘paper”’ losses, at the last quoted 
prices, were over seven thousand 
pounds ; but if he tried to buy back 
such a large amount of stock in a 
market so sensitive to any kirid of 
bull impetus, he would send prices 
upward in a jiffy, increasing his own 
losses very materially. 

He went fo his office that morning 
ina tremor. He consulted the cashier, 
and found he had only a trifle over ten 
thousand pounds at the bank, of which 
thirds belonged to his customers. He 
was already, morally speaking, an em- 
bezzler. He was ruined if he didn’t 
cover, and he was ruined if he did. 
His ‘‘seat”” on the Stock Exchange 
was worth possibly eight thousand 
pounds, nuta penny more; and as he 
personally owed his out-of-town cor- 
respondents nearly seven thousand five 
hundred pounds hecould not avoid being 
hopelessly ruined. Moreover, his bank- 
ruptcy would not be an “honest” 
failure, for, as he told himself bitterly, 
after the harm was done, “I had no 
business to speculate on my own hook 
with other people’s money.” 
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He had felt it rather than had seen 
it coming, for, gambler-like, he had 
closed his eyes and had buried his 
head in the sand of hope, trusting in 
luck to protect him from punishment. 
But now he was face to face with the 
question that every gambler dreads: 
“ If I stood to lose all, how desperate a 
risk would I take in order to get it 
back ?”” The answer is usually so ap- 
pallingly thief-like that the numerous 
Haywards of the Stock Exchange and 
the Board of Trade forthwith stop 
thinking with a suddenness that does 
credit to the remnants of their honesty. 
But it haunts them, does the ominous 
question and the commenced but un- 
finished answer. 

As he left his office to go to the 
** Board Room” he put to himself the 
fateful query. But he would not let 
himself answer it until he had stopped 
at ‘‘ Fred’s,” the official bar-room of 
the Stock Exchange, and had taken a 
stiff drink of raw whiskey. Then the 
answer came. 

He was ruined anyhow. If he failed 
without further ado, that is, without 
increasing his liabilities, he would be 
cursed by twenty-five of his customers 
and by fifteen of his fellow-brokers who 
were “lending’’ stocks to him. But if 
he made one last desperate effort, he 
might pull out of the hole; or, at the 
worst, why, the number of cursing cus- 
tomers would remain the same, but the 
fellow-brokers would rise to twenty or 
thirty. 

He took another stiff drink. The 
market had become undoubtedly a bull 
market. The bears had been fighting 
the advance, and there still remained a 
stubborn short interest in certain 
stocks, as, for example, in American 
Sugar Company stock. Now, if that 
short interest could be stampeded it 
might mean an eight or ten-point ad- 
vance. If he bought ten thousand 
or fifteen thousand shares and sold 
them at an average profit of four or 
five points, he would put off the dis- 
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aster, and if he made ten points he 
would bea great operator. He had, to 
be sure, no business to buy even one 
thousand shares of Sugar; but then he 
had no business to be on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

The liquor was potent. Sally said to 
himself, aggrievedly: ‘‘ I might as well 
be hung for a flock as for one measly 
old mutton.” 

He walked a trifle unsteadily from 

Fred’s”” across the narrow asphalted 
New Street to the Stock Exchange. 
He paused at the entrance. There 
was no escape. Unless he could make 
a lucky strike, he would fail, ignomini- 
ously. 

** Pike’s Peak or bust ! ” he muttered 
co himself, and walked into the big 
room. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Hayward,” 
said the door-keeper. Hayward nodded 
absently, caught himself repeating, 
‘**Pike’s Peak or bust!” and walked 
straight towards the Sugar post. 

He began to bid for stock. One 
thousand shares at one hundred and 
sixteen ; he got it. Another thousand ; 
it was forthcoming at 116%. A third 
thousand ; somebody was glad to sell it 
at 1164. So far, so bad. Then he bid 
one hundred and seventeen for two 
thousand five hundred shares, and 
it was promptly sold. But when 
he bid ‘‘one hundred and seventeen 
for any part of five thousand!” 
the crowd hesitated; the bankers were 
not altogether sure Hayward was 
“good for it’’; his ability to pay for 
the stock was not undoubted. So 
Sally, taking advantage of the hesita- 
tion, bid 117} and 117% for five 
thousand Sugar, at which price “ Billy” 
Thatcher, an eight-shilling broker, sold 
it to him. It made ten thousand five 
hundred shares Hayward had bought, 
and the stock had risen only 14 points. 
The shorts were not frightened a wee 
bit. But Sally was. He rushed out 


of the crowd to his telephone and made 
a pretence of “ reporting’ 


, 


the trans- 


. Peak or bust ! 
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action to his office,as he would have 


done had they been bond fide purchases. ° 


He was followed by a hundred sharply 
curious—and curiously sharp—eyes. 
They saw him hold the telephone re- 
ceiver to his ear with an expression of 
great interest, as if he were listening to 
an important message. But the only 
message he heard was that of his heart 
beats, that seemed to say, almost 
articulately: ‘“‘ You have played and 
you have lost; you have played and 
you have lost. Therefore, you are that 
much worse off than before. You must 
play again—and not lose!” ; 

He left his telephone and rushed 
back to the Sugar crowd. He was less 
excited, less like a drunken man; his 
face was no longer flushed, but pale. 
And anon there flashed upon him, as 
if in candent letters, the words, Ptke’s 
But Pike’s Peak glowed 
dully, feebly, while the alternative was 
of a lurid splendour. And he blinked 
his eyes and made a curious impatient 
motion with his hand, as one waves 
away an annoying insect. - 

He gave an order for five thousand 
Sugar to his friend, Newton Hartley. 


** Is this for yourself, Sally ?"’ asked 
Hartley. 
“No. It’s for one of the biggest 


men in the Street, Newt. It’s all right. 
Absolutely O.K.” 

And thus reassured, Hartley bought 
the stock. The price was one hundred 
and eighteen. The seller would hold 
Hartley responsible for the purchase 
money if Hayward “laid down’’— 
refused to pay. 

Sally wiped his forehead twice, quite 
unnecessarily. The shorts were not 
stampedihg. Any attempt to sell out 
the fifteen thousand shares he had 
bought would result only in depressing 
the price, five points at least. It was 
worse than bad, the outlook for him. 

He gave another order to buy five 
thousand shares to “ Billy” Lansing, 
an old and reliable eight-shilling broker, 
but Lansing declined it. He tried 
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another, but the order was not accepted. 
They mistrusted him, but he could not 
even bluster, for they excused them- 
selves on the ground of having 
important orders elsewhere. So he 
had recourse to another personal friend 
—J. G. Thompson. 

‘* Joe, buy five thousand Sugar.” 

“Are you sober?” said Thompson, 
seriously. 

“See for yourself,” answered Sally, 
laughingly. He had nerve. ‘“ Old 
man, I’ve got a very big order from 
one of the biggest men im the Street. 
Some important developments are 
going on.” 

“Sally, are you sure you’ve got an 
order from some one else ?”’ asked the 
unconvinced broker. His incredulity 
was obviously in the nature of an 
insult, but it was pardonable, for there 
was too much at stake. 

** Joe, come over to the office and 
I'll show you— Really, I can’t tell 
you. But I can advise you, as a friend, 
to buy Sugar for all you are worth.” 
And as he uttered the lie he looked 
straight into Thompson’s eyes. 

‘* Hayward, are you sure? Are you 
sure you’re not making a mistake?” 
He wanted the commission of twenty 
pounds, but he did not feel certain of 
his friend. ° 

‘© Oh, hell, no. 
to buy. It’s all 
Joe.” 

And Joe went ahead. He bought 
the five thousand shares. The stock 
rose to 119$, and Hayward, warned by 
his experience with Hartley and 
Thompson, did not ask either friend 
or foe to buy another five thousand 
shares for him. What he did was to 
distribute buying orders for ten thou- 
sand shares in lots of five hundred. 
Brokers now accepted his orders, for 
they were not so large as to be 
dangerous. And the stock rose to 
1222. A few shorts were frightened. 
He might win out after all; he might 
make Pike’s Peak. He began to bid 


I’ve got a lot more 
right. Go ahead, 


up the stock. He even bought “ cash”’ 
stock, that is, stock for which he paid 
cash, had to pay cash outright, re- 
ceiving the certificates forthwith, pre- 
sumably to hand over to some investor 
of millions. Everybody on the “ floor” 
was talking about Hayward. The 
entire market had risen in sympathy 
with Sugar. 

But at one hundred and twenty-four 
it seemed as if the entire capital stock 
was for sale. He ceased buying. He 
had accumulated thirty-eight thousand 
shares. To pay for the stock neces 
sitated over a million pounds! But 
if he could unload on an average of 
only one hundred and twenty-two he 
might ‘come out even” in his other 
troubles. 

He gave an order to sell ten thou- 
sand shares to a broker to whom he 
had always been a good friend. It was 
a fatal mistake. The broker, Louis W. 
Wechsler, had previously sold one 
thousand shares to Hayward for 
“‘cash” at one hundred and twenty- 
two. He suspected what was coming, 
and, declining the order, he himself 
went to Haywards office and asked for 
a cheque. The cashier sought to put 
him off with excuses, and Wechsler 
now being certain of the true state of 
affairs, returned tothe Board and began 
to sell Sugar short for his own account. 
If a crash came he would make a great 
deal of money. Hayward was sure to 
be ruined, and Wechsler told himself 
sophistically that he was only profiting 
by the inevitable. In the meantime 
Sally had sold the ten thousand shares 
through another broker, and the price 
had declined to 1213. But Wechsler’s 
five thousand shares put it down to 
120}. And somebody else sold more, 
and the shorts recovered from their 
fright, and the fatal hour was ap- 
proaching when Hayward would have 
to settle. Pike’s Peak or bust! He 
did, indeed, need a veritable Pike’s 
Peak of money to pay for the twenty- 
eight thousand Sugar he had on hand. 
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So he busted. He threw up his hands. 
He acknowledged defeat to himself. 
The tensionwas over. He was no 
longer excited, but cool, almost cynical. 
On one of the little slips of paper 
on which brokers jot down memoranda 
of their transactions he scribbled a 
message in lead-pencil. It was his 
last official lie, and would cost 
Hartley and Thompson and other 
friends, as well as his customers, 
many thousands of pounds. It was as 
follows : 

‘Owing to the refusal of their bank 
to extend the usual facilities to them, 


Hayward and Co. are compelled to 
announce their suspension.” 

“Boy!” he yelled. And he gave 
the bit of paper to one of the Exchange 
messenger boys in grey. ‘“‘ Take this 
to the Chairman.” 

And he walked slowly, almost swag- 
geringly, out of the Stock Exchange— 
for the last time—as the Chairman 
pounded with his gavel until the usual 
crowd gathered about the rostrum, 
and listened to the announcement of 
the failure of ‘‘ Sally” Hayward, who 
began as a nice little telephone-boy 
and ended as a stock-gambler. 


“* © Pike’s Peak or bust !’”’ 
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The Moral Sense 


By Isabel Gordon 


;' HAT would you have done 

W under the circumstances ?”’ 

Fleming asked gravely. 

Temple was gazing into the wood 
fire. It crackled merrily. It was the 
only sound in the quiet room where 
five men sat smoking. There was noise 
enough downstairs, however—the noise 
of music, dancing and laughter. It 
came floating up indistinctly to the 
cosy smoking-room on the third floor. 
The men who lounged around the fire- 
place were discussing the moral sense. 
Fleming had started it by telling the 
news he read in a local paper of Pro- 
fessor Kotula’s death. He was making 
an ascent in the Ortler Alps. His 
brother was with him. They had no 
guide, so they tied themselves together. 
While trying to cross a fissure in a 
glacier, the Professor fell in. His 
brother, whose life was in imminent 
danger from the strain, had two alter- 
natives—falliag into the yawning cre- 
vasse, and thus sacrificing two lives, or 
freeing himself by cutting the rope. 
He chose the latter course, and his 
brother, after another terrible fall, was 
drewned in the underground torrents. 
The survivor had returned to his hotel 
nearly crazed. Fleming had spent last 
summer in the Alps, where the Kotulas 
had been his travelling companions 
for a week. ‘‘ Thoroughly pleasant 
fellows, too,” he added. 

‘What would you have done under 
the circumstances ?” he asked again. 

Temple had remarked that he pitied 
the survivor, but his action raised some 
nice questions in conduct and the moral 
sense. 

‘‘ Honestly, I 
answered. 

He was puffing his cigar slowly; and 
gazing into the red fire. I'll confess it 
was a terrible situation. 


don’t know,” he 


An argument. ensued. Temple 
thought the man ought to have sacri- 
ficed his own life in the vain hope of 
saving his brother. The other men 
differed from him. All of them took a 
part in the question except Wakeman. 
He seldom does much talking. 

*“Do any of you know Mrs. Jules 
Mackenzie ?”’ he queried suddenly. 


“Does she live on The Hill?” 
asked Hudson. 

“Yes. Did you ever hear her 
story ?” 

None of us had. 

“Eighteen years ago a tragedy 


occurred in her life, which makes her 
ask the question to-day, that you are 
trying to decide for this poor fellow. 
I was best man at her wedding. Jules 
and I were half-brothers. I did not 
meet his bride till I came to town that 
morning, and I had never seen such a 
beautiful young creature in my life. 
Ten years later I came here to live, 
and I was Uncle Tim to half-a-dozen 
Mackenzies. I grew very fond of them. 
It was a pleasant home for an old 
bachelor. They named the youngest 
boy for me. Somebody let him fall, 
and he was a cripple for life, a sad- 
eyed chap, with a pitifully misshapen 
body, but a temper that was sunshine 
itself. His mother loved him better 
than the whole brood put together. 
She gave up society and everything to 
devote her life to the wan, little cripple. 
When he was seven the father died. 
It almost killed her. I believe she 
just made herself live for tiny Tim’s 
sake. One day, when Tim was ten 
years old, the doctors ordered her to 
take him to a cool climate for the 
summer. The spring had been hot 
and long, and it had weakened the 
frail body. 

‘* Ten days later I left them ina quaint 
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seaport village. It was a picturesque 
place, with a magnificent sandy beach 
and high cliffs that seemed to wall in 
the ocean. I spent a week there, and 
before I went home Tim seemed to 
be picking up. He suffered less, and 
he was happy. He wanted to be by 
the water all the day long. His mother 
was hopeful and contented. Cheerful 
notes came from the other children 
every week; they would stay there 
till the hot weather was past. Tim 
was actually growing stronger. 

“In July, I was waked one night to 


read an incoherent telegram. It was 
from Mrs. Mackenzie’s maid. Some- 
thing terrible had happened. I was 


wanted immediately. There was a 
train at four a.m. that would land mein 
the village about midnight. I took it, 
and that night I tramped through the 
quiet, dark streets, with the only light 
in the 'place for a guide. It beamed 
in the windows of the hotel, where I 
had left Jules’s family. His wife lay 
there unconscious. Timmy was gone, 
nobody knew where. 

*‘His mother had been found wan- 
dering on the wet beach the morning 
before, knowing nothing of who she 
was or of where she came from. She 
was searching in every pool among 
the rocks for her little boy. Aunt 
Kate followed me, and we cared for her 
six weeks. Her body grew strong, but 
her mind had gone, and when we re- 
turned home the woman we took back 
to her beautiful house was a listless 
creature, sometimes smiling like a 
happy child, sometimes weeping as 
if her heart were broken. 
what it is, I never took a more terrible 
journey in my life. We had the best 
advice. The doctors did not give her 
up absolutely. We kept her in her 
own home, and her rurses were her 
loving children. 

“One day I brought a famous spe- 
cialist on brain diseases to see her. He 
put her under a new treatment. At 
the end of several weeks he said, ‘ Let 


I tell you” 


me take her into her little boy’s 
room.’ 

“We had kept it locked since her 
return. She had not asked to go there. 
She did not know one room from 


another. We opened the door and he 
led her in. It was exactly as Timmy 
had left it. They hung his canary 


bird in the window and set vases of 
flowers about the room, as she had 
been wont to do. His story books 
were scattered about. The painted 
creatures from his Noah’s ark were 
wending their way around a table, and 
his reclining chair stood near the 
window, with a gay silk rug tossed 
over it. 

“An hour later, I followed the 
doctor when he called me into the 
room. Agnes sat by the window, 
looking out on the snowy garden. 
She was weeping silently. She put 
out her hands and took one of mine 
between her own. A white, woolly 
sheep that Timmy had often cuddled 
in his arms when he went to sleep, lay 
upon her lap. Her eyes looked into 
mine with a sorrow for which there 
were no words. She was quite herself 
again. 

“* Timothy,’ she said, ‘the doctor 
tells me I have been sick for a long 
time and have remembered nothing. 
It must have been a long time. There 
is snow on the ground, and the last 
day I remember was in July. What 
day of the month is this ?’ she asked. 

“** The 26th of February.’ ”’ 

‘*Did she remember what had hap- 
pened ?”’ 

It was Temple who spoke. He 
asked the question in a quiet tone. 

“Yes, perfectly ;” but it was weeks 
before she told her story. The 
children behaved wonderfully. The 
doctor had impressed upon them the 
need of perfect quiet, and of no ques- 
tions being asked nor any allusion 
made ‘to the past. Little Doris even 
seemed to understand thoroughly, and 
her mother took her into an empty 
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. place in her heart with a wistful, cling- 


ing affection that was almost pitiful. 
One night we were sitting in Timmy’s 
room ; she seemed to want to fairly 
live there. The nurse came to take 
Doris to bed. Before she gave her up 
she covered the child’s face and hands 
with kisses. Doris clung to her, and 
good night was said manytimes. Aunt 
Kate sat knitting by the fireside. Mrs. 
Mackenzie was in the window seat. 
She had raised the curtain and was 
gazing out doors. The world was 
bright with moonlight. 

“* Timothy, there was a moon that 
night!’ she said. ‘You have all been 
very good not to ask me questions. I 
could not have told you sooner. Did 
you ever find Timmy ?’ - 

‘*T shook my head. Aunt Kate laid 
down her knitting and knelt by her 
side. She took one thin, white hand 
in herown. Agnes smiled piteously. 
‘I want to tell you about it to-night, 
and I want you to tell me if I were my 
child’s murderer.’ 

“IT could see Aunt Kate shiver. 

““*] did not drown Timmy,’ she 
said in a piteous tone; ‘but every 
hour of the day I ask myself: ‘‘ Could 
I have saved him?” That day, when 
we went to the beach, I left Doris 
asleep, and Gretchen by her. Timmy 
was contented nowhere except by the 
ocean. I wheeled him down the long, 
winding road by the cliff. He laughed 
and talked all the way. I picked an 
armful of white daisies, and when we 
got to the beach he tossed handfuls of 
them in the waves and watched them 
go floating out and come washing in 
again. We walked for miles, till we 
reached a little cove far up the beach. 
It was sunny there, and the sand was 
as white as snow. There were quan- 
tities of shells. I gathered them till 
Timmy’s basket was filled. The tide 
seemed to be coming in fast. Once I 
spoke of going home. He begged me 
to stay. I had a story book with us. 
I read for about half-an-hour, and 


when I looked up Timmy was asleep. 
I tucked him in comfortably, put my 
umbrella over him and wheeled him 
into a shady corner beneath the high 
cliffs. Then I went down the beach. 
I had told Gretchen if Doris woke in 
time before tea, they might come down 
and go home with us. I went to see 
if they were insight. When I rounded 
the corner of the cove I found the 
waves dashing against the cliffs beyond. 
It was the same at the other side. 
The ocean had shut us in. For a 
moment it frightened me. The water 
was deep—six or eight feet deep—and 
I could not swim. There was not a 
soul on the beach, or a sail out at sea. 
I dreaded, most of all, the afternoon 
air growing chill and hurting Timmy. 
I took my jacket off and stole back 
to tuck it about him. He was 
sleeping soundly. I went to the end 
of the cliff to watch for some one 
on the beach beyond. We might get 
home in a boat. Presently the waves 
drove me up the cove. I tried to call. 
It was no use. The cliffs go up 
against the sky, you know, like the 
walls of a church. Nobody could have 
heard a voice from below amid the 
splash of the waves. All I could hope 
for was a passing boat. I took off my 
white scarf to wave it, if a sail passed. 
I sat down by Timmy’s carriage. He 
was sleeping soundly. He had had 
a bad, painful night, and he siept for 
hours. 

““*When he waked the sun was 
going down. The waves were washing 
up the flat beach of the cove. Timmy 
thought it very funny ; exactly like an 
adventure in a story book. I laughed 
with him, but I was terribly uneasy. 
It was half-past seven, and I knew 
Gretchen would be searching every- 
where for us. She would not readily 
come in this direction. We had never 
strayed up the coast before. We must 
have been two miles from the places 
we were in the habit of going. At 
last it ceased to be funny to Timmy. 
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He was cold and hungry, and the ter- 
rible pain was beginning. I soothed 
him ; I sang to him; I told him stories. 
He begged me to take him on my lap. 
I wrapped everything I could find 
about him and lifted him to my knee. 
I sat on a hummock of seaweed at the 
foot of the cliff. I was in agony. 
The waves were breaking only six feet 


away from us, and it was dark. The 
moon was rising. 
***** Mother,” he whispered, ‘ we 


won’t be drowned, will we?” 

“«*T laughed his fears away, and told 
him of how the tide came to a certain 
point, then went back and back, to 
creep slowly up the shore at the other 
side of the ocean. “See, it is going 
back now,” I said, “and we will walk 
home in the beautiful moonlight. You 
have always wanted to go for a walk 
in the moonlight, and mother would 
never allow you to before.” 

“* There came a long, loud swish of 
a breaking wave. It dashed about my 
feet and carried Timmy’s carriage out 
to sea. I laid him gently on the hum- 
mock, tucked up my skirts and waded 
in after it. I pulled it up and set it 
fast against the cliff. I must not let 
that go. I could never carry him all 
these two miles. The water was at 
the foot of the hummock. There was 
only one piace of refuge on the whole 
face of the cliff. It was a ledge not as 
wide as this window seat, and higher 
up than the second storey of a house. 
It was covered with grass, and a narrow 
beaten path led up to it, as if sheep had 
climbed up and downthere. I ran up. 
It was the merest foothold. [I had to 
cling to the rocks all.the way. I 
returned and caught Timmy in my 
arms. Another wave, and it would 
wash over him. The carriage was 
floating about. I could not save it. 
If a boat came we would not need it. 
I do not know how I reached that 
ledge. I swayed, and it seemed to me 
I nearly fell half a dozen times. I had 
kilted up my skirts to keep me from 


tripping. I grasped the rock and 
bunches of grass with one hand. In 
the otherarm I held Timmy. Both his 
arms were clasped about my neck, and 
his dear brown eyes were looking up 
into mine. He only spoke once during 
the journey up the face of the cliff. 

*«««* My brave, beautiful mamma,” 
he said, “‘don’t cry.” 

“*T was crying tears of despair and 
terror. ‘‘ Timothy,” she cried, stretch- 
ing her hand out to grasp mine, ‘I 
did not think of myself once, remember; 
I was thinking of no one but Timmy 
and the rest of the children.”’ 

““*T know it,’ I said. 

“*We reached the ledge. I laid 
Timmy down. I was terribly dizzy, 
and I had the most awful longing to 
leap into the water. The waves were 
beating now against the foot of the 
cliff. The moon was far up in the sky, 
and it made a wide path across the 
water. 

“«*Straight into heaven,” said 
Timmy, as he pointed to it. ‘‘ Straight 
to papa.” 

“** The child seemed to have no fears. 
He asked me all sorts of questions 
about his father. He kissed me and 
patted my wet cheeks. He talked of 
the rest of the children, of Uncle Tim, 
of the lovely day we had had, of how 
we loved each other, and all the time 
the awful waves were creeping higher 
and higher up the face of the cliff. 
Their spray was breaking over us, and 
we were both wet. I struggled to my 
feet with Timmy in my arms. My 
body was perfectly numb; the only 
thing I could feel was the clasp of those 
little arms. Timmy laid his cheek 
against mine. The waves were wash- 
ing about my feet. I hid his face in 
my breast. I did not want him to see 
that all hope was gone. The waves 
were at my knees, and far away in the 
path of the moonlight I could see the 
shimmer of a white sail. 

“*Timmy was stroking my hand 
when I was dashed along the face of 
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the cliff; a wave was making a play- 
thing of us. I was drowning, and the 
rush of the water was in my ears. My 
little boy was torn from my arms. I 
was whispering, “Good-bye, darling; 
we will be with papa in a minute.” 
Then I knew nothing more until I 
found myself kneeling on the ledge, 
with my gown caught on a sharp 
notch of rock. I struggled to my feet. 
The water was blinding me so I could 
not search for Timmy. The waves 
went rolling out. I stood up. The 
water was at my waist. I was alive 
and alone. Far out I saw another 
wave curling over. On the crest éf it 
was Timmy. I could see the whiteness 
of his collar and his yellow hair. I 
waited breathlessly. It would bring 
him to me. It did, almost to my very 
hands; then it carried him away. Just 
then, Timothy—I knew everything, 
saw everything, and thought of every- 
thing. The wave brought Timmy to 
I could look down into his 


me again. 
white face. He was smiling and very 
quiet. His eyes were shut. I held 


tightly to the long, tough grasses on 
the rock, and leaned forward. I could 
save him this time. The wave broke 
over me, but I was grasping something. 
It was my empty coat. I flung it far 
away, out into the water. Then I knew 
I could not¢*save him, and I stood for 
hours, it seemed to me, looking out on 
the moonlit sea. 

“** Timothy, I can never tell you of 
those hours. I wanted so terribly to 
go to Jules and my little boy. One 
step off that slippery ledge into the 
dark water beneath and all would have 


been quiet and happiness. I love my 
children, but none of them can ever 
be to me what Timmy was. I saw him 
once again in the moonlight ; then he 
went away; but washing all around 
me were the white daisies we had 
gathered on the cliffs. It seemed as if 
in a picture, to see you all here at 
home ; Dick coming with a confession 
of his wild college pranks to mother ; 
Louise growing tall and pretty and in 
need of her mother more than ever in 
her life; Rob and Jack constantly in 
school-boy scrapes, and baby Doris, 
with her merry voice, calling ‘“‘ Mother.” 
I knew they all needed me, so I turned 
my face to the grass-green cliff and 
waited. If fate meant to save me, I 
would do nothing to hinder it. My 
mind seemed to grow as numb as my 
body. I remember no more, except 
that when I turned to look out to sea 
the tide had gone down and the dawn 
was making the moon grow white and 
thin. Then I think I crept down the 
rocky path. It was wet and slippery, 
and I fell once. It did not seem to 
hurt me. After that I walked miles 
and miles among the rocks. I was 
looking in every pool and among every 
tangle of seaweed for Timmy. But I 
did not find him.’” 

There was a long silence. Temple 
was knocking the dead ashes off his 
cigar ; the fire had gone out of it. He 
tossed it hastily into the red coals. 

*“* And the question,” said Wakeman, 
slowly, ‘‘ which that poor woman still 
asks herself, to-day, is the one in 
moral sense that you have been dis- 
cussing.” 
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Ventnor as a Health and Pleasure Resort 
By John Eyre 





few places in this or any other country 
can offer. Moreover, Ventnor is most 
accessible to and_ the 


T is probable that to the holiday 
seeker the Isle of Wight is the 





most delightfully embarassing spot 
in the United Kingdom. The visitor 
has the utmost difficulty in deciding on 
a centre from which to conduct his 
sight-seeing operations, so numerous 
are the attractions in all parts of the 
island, and a half-a-dozen names will 
inevitably suggest themselves to his 
bewildered brain. While not attempt- 
ing to enumerate the advantages of 
different localities, few will quarrel with 
us if we suggest that Ventnor offers 
advantages of climate, position, and 
scenery second to none: it is within 
easy reach of natural beauties such as 


Londoners, 
London and South-Western Railway 
Company do everything in their power 
for the comfort and convenience of 
visitors by running an excellent service 
of well-appointed trains and by issuing 
constant excursion tickets and ex- 
tremely cheap week-end tickets which 
are a boon to anyone that may wish 
for a quiet and invigorating change 
from the busy and _ over-crowded 
thoroughfares of the Metropolis. 

If the charms of rest or seaside 
recreation are more alluring to the 
holiday maker than the beauties of 
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nature, he will be equally contented ; 


for nowhere can _ better bathing, 

a boating, golf, or any other sport 
be had; while, in the matter of 
sunshine, Ventnor, more than any 


place in England, contrives to get its 
full share of the beneficent luminary. 
There is no place warmer in winter or 
cooler in summer in the whole of the 
country. The title of the “ English 
Madeira” is surely appropriate. 

That Ventnor is one of the healthiest 
places in the three Kingdoms is proved by 
its death rate, which is 8°6 per thousand; 
while that of the rest of the Kingdom 
is 18°3 per thousand, and this in spite 
of the fact that numerous invalids come 
to Ventnor to be re-established in health. 
Several instances have occurred of 
people in consumption visiting the town 
when almost on their “last legs,” and, 
after a sojourn of some months, being 
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so restored that they eventually settled 
down and lived to a ripe old age. 

Built on the southern slope of a vast 
hill some eight hundred feet in height, 
extending from Blackgang to Luc- 
combe, Ventnor and the lovely suburb 
of Bonchurch lie embosomed in the 
most charming scenery, and, with its 
houses terraced one above the other, is 
somewhat reminiscent of Mentone. 
Indeed, both Dickens and Dr. Arnold, 
the famous Rugby schoolmaster, were 
struck with its similarity to the 
Mediterranean shores, and the latter 
declares it to be “the most beautiful 
thing on the sea coast this side of 
Genoa.” 

In an interview which the writer had 
with Mr. John Morgan Richards and 
his distinguished daughter, Mrs. Craigie 
(‘* John Oliver Hobbes”’) they both spoke 
in the highest praise of Ventnor and 
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Ventnor from the East. 
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Old Church, Bonchurch, where John Stirling is buried, and Swinburne was christened. 


the Isle of Wight. Mr. Morgan 
Richards, who has recently become 
proprietor of the ‘‘Academy”’ and 
‘‘ Literature,” has a beautiful place, 
Steep Hill Castle, and was most 
enthusiastic, declaring that he could not 
say too much for the beauties, the 
climate, the people, and in fact the 
whole entourage of his favourite holiday 
resort, which he has annually visited for 
over thirty years. Heand his family, he 
said, preferred it to any place on the con- 
tinent of 
Europe. 
Mrs 

Craigie 
has taken 
a house 
at St. 
Lawrence 
where she 





intendsto 
pursue, 
amidst 
ge Hall, the residence of Dr. surround: 
Bat, decried, So” Grest Eevee, ings that 
havesuch 


also did some of his best work here. 


a charm and such a fascination for her, 
her brilliant literary career. In favour 
of Ventnor and its neighbourhood she 
could not say enough. The testimony 
of such distinguished and disinterested 
yearly 
visitors 
speaks 
well for 
the great 
advan- 
tages and 
attrac- 
tions of 
one ofthe 
prettiest 
holiday 
resorts in 
the three 








East Dene, the residence of The 
Hon. John Gordon, M.P., where 
kingdoms Mr. Algernon C. Swinburne was born. 

So much, then, for the general 
position of the town itself. As to the 
excursions within easy reach, the main- 
land, no less than the Island, affords 
numerous pleasant outings. Ports- 
mouth, with its dockyard, arsenal, 
historic hulks and general wealth of 
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shipping, is only a twenty minutes’ trip 
from Ryde, not to mention the New 
Forest and other places of interest. An 
easy and beautiful drive is to the Royal 
residence at Osborne. Carisbrook 
Castle, with its historic associations, 


* and its famous: old water-wheel, inside 


of which a patient donkey supplies the 
motive power for drawing water from 
the ancient well, is also a short distance 
by rail or coach. Then there is 
Farringdon, the late Poet Laureate’s 
residence, the gran- 

deur of the Needles, 

and the coloured 

cliffs of Alum Bay, 

and a host of other 

entrancing spots. 

If the visitor 
should weary of the 
usual attractions of 
a seaside watering 
place which are 
here in unusual 
abundance —bands, 
boating, swimming, 
steamer trips— he 
has some of the 
finest walks imagin- - 
able to fall back 
upon. The village 
of Bonchurch is 
unique. Boththeold 
and new churches 
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the author of “ The Shadow of the 
Cross.” 

There are in Bonchurch several 
beautiful residences of historic interest, 
amongst them St. Boniface House, the 
Old Manor House, at one time the 
residence of Charles Knight the Shakes- 
perian scholar, as also of Mrs. Corn- 
wallis West. It possesses one of the 
most beautiful gardens in the three 
kingdoms. 

Undermount is one of the handsomest 
houses one could 
wish to see. Its 
drawing-rooms are 
magnificent, leading 
into a conservatory 
ninety-six feet long, 
and reminds. one 
more of the Palm- 
house in Kew Gar- 
dens. Mr. Michell, 
its owner, is a re- 
nowned amateur in 
lapidary and turn- 
ery work, and has 
built a cabinet that 
took him five anda 
half years to finish. 
It is inlaid with 
a number of fine 
minerals, such as: 
Opal matrix, lapis 
lazuli,mocha stones, 


are as beautiful as jaspers, Onyxes, 
one could _ well etc., and is made 
imagine. Shelley, MR. JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS. of some twenty 
in speaking of the ( Proprietor of ‘‘ Academy and Literature.’ ) different kinds of 
former, says: “It wood. In the fine 


would make one in love with death 
to think one would be buried in so 
sweet a place.”” The old church, now 
no longer used for worship, is a diminu- 
tive Norman building, caressed with 
ivy and evergreens, and shaded with 
elms. It finds mention in the Dooms- 
day Book in the year 1007. At its 
quaint little font Mr. Swinburne, the 
famous poet, was christened, and 
the churchyard contains the graves of 
John Stirling and the Rev. W. Adams, 
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music-room is a handsome two- 
manual organ, blown by a gas engine, 
which Mr. Michell’s son, who is a 
gifted musician, plays with great skill. 
Maderia Hall is worthy of notice, as 
it is described in ‘‘ Great Expectations ” 
by Charles Dickens, and its then 
proprietor was Miss Dick, who is 
supposed to be the Miss Havisham in 
that work. Lord Macaulay also resided 
here for a summer, and did some of his 
most important work here. He 
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Mrs. Craigie’s House, Ventnor. 





Steep Hill Castle, from the Lawn. Steep Hill Castle Entrance. 
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VENTNOR AS A HEALTH AND 
mentions it in his letters to his friend 
Ellis whom he asked on a visit. It is 
now occupied by Dr. Bell. 

Another 
very hand- 
some seat 
is East 
Dene, the 
property of 
Mr. Gor- 
don, M.P., 
where the 
poet Swin- 
burne 
was born, 
and where 
several of 
the most 
distinguished literary men of their time 
have visited. 

Overlooking the broad expanse of sea 
is the beautifully-situated Bonchurch 
Hotel, facing due south, from the gar- 
dens and terraces, of which there is an 
unequalled view. The Right Hon. Sir 
laurence Peel, writing of it, said :— 
“One of the most beautiful views 
which Bonchurch contains is that from 
the flag-staff in the garden of the hotel ; 
| have never seen anywhere a more 
charming sea view.” This building is 








Capt. A. E. JOLLIFFE. 
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as well fitted as the best of continental 
hotels. It is in telephonic communica- 
tion with London, and reminds one 
more of some beautiful hostelry in the 
Swiss mountains. Its proprietor, 
Captain A. E. Jolliffe, who was for 
seventeen years in the 5th Hants (Isle 
of Wight Batallion) Rifle Volunteers, 
in April, 1900, raised a new company 
of artillery, which numbered 118 strong 
last year. These are all Ventnor and 
Bonchurch men, and the inhabitants 
are naturally very proud of them. By 
the way, in connection with this sub- 
ject it may not be uninteresting here 
to mention that Lady Butler (Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson) painted the Roll 
Call at “ the Dell” in Bonchurch, where 
she lived with her parents, and that all 
the faces are those of local men who 
stood for the picture, and during my 
recent visit I was told that one of her 
first paintings, a small picture of her 
father and mother, was recently pur- 
chased at a local auction for the ridicu- 
lous sum of 3s. It was signed E. 
Thompson, and no one knew its value 
until the purchaser discovered it after 
he became the lucky possessor. 


-Within easy reach are the Landslip St. 


Boniface Down, Luxcombe, Gadshill, 





Company of Artillery Volunteers raised by Capt. Jolliffe. 
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Boniface Manor House. 


and the famous Undercliff, Shanklin, to comfort and not show, with nicely- 


which possesses one of the most com- 


laid-out gardens, where some of the 


fortable and prettiest-situated hotels highest in the land occasionally sojourn 
(Hollier’s) in any part of the Island. for rest and peace. 

It reminds one of the good old times, This article would hardly be complete 
for it is an old-fashioned place, devoted without a tribute to the really excellent 





Gardens of Boniface Manor Houze. 
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VENTNOR AS A HEALTH 
hotel accommodation to be found at 
Ventnor. The Royal Marine Hotel 
is probably the best in the whole island, 
and is certainly one of the features of 
the town. It enjoys the distinction of 
possessing sole right to prefix to its 
name that coveted word “ Royal,” 
having been honoured by a lengthy 
visit from H.R.H. Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. Occupying a splendid site 
one hundred and fifty feet above sea 
level, and enjoying an uninterrupted 
view of the Channel, it is seldom with- 
out a full complement of visitors. Then, 
again, there is the large and commo- 
dious Rayner’s Temperance Hotel, 
with its homely and comfortable man- 
agement, and extremely low tariff, to 
which the visitor can be confidently 
recommended. 

In some quarters there seems to be 
a belief that, although the Undercliff 
is an ideal winter resort, where one 
can defy the vagaries of the English 
climate, in summer time the district is 
oppressively hot. Anyone may be dis- 
illusioned of this idea, who takes the 
trouble to look into the reports of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, which 
has one of its principal stations in the 
town. It will be found that the average 
summer temperature is less than that 
which prevails in London and the 
Midland Coun- 


ties by some a 
seven to ten 
degrees. This 


happy state of 
affairs is owing 
to the cool, 
south - westerly 
breezes from the 
Atlantic, the 
high position of 
the town, and 
the shade 
afforded by the 
overhanging 
cliffs. The fol- 
lowing figures, 
based on an 
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average of ten years, may be of 
interest :— Mean temperature, 51-72 
degrees. — Winter, 41-80 degrees; 
spring, 49-82 degrees; summer, 61-31 
degrees ; autumn, 53-95 degrees. Mean 
temperature of coldest month (Feb- 
ruary), 41-12 degrees; hottest (August), 
62-47 degrees. 

Ventnor’s remarkable climate, to- 
gether with its invigorating sea air, 
combine to make it one of the finest 
places in the kingdom for those suffering 
from pulmonary affections, and on the 
high ground of St. Lawrence, to the 
west of the town, are to be found 
several important sanatoria for the cure 
of consumption. One of the finest is 
the Inglewood Sanatorium, presided 
over by Dr. Chowry Muthu, one of our 
recognised authorities on _phthisis, 
and a pioneer of the open-air treat- 
ment. He holds—and with reason—that 
if taken in time the disease is almost 
always curable. The old-fashioned idea 
that once a person has contracted tuber- 
culosis he is a doomed man is, thanks 
to indefatigable workers like Dr. Muthu, 
entirely exploded. When we remem- 
ber that the disease carries off, in 
Europe, a million of people every year ; 
that in England alonesixty thousandan- 
nually die of it, and that in Paris nearly 
one-fifth of all the deaths arise from 









Rayner's Hotel, Ventnor. 
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Bonchurch Hotel. 


the same source, we can realise the 
terrible extent of its ravages. In Dr. 
Muthu’s words “no plague or pestilence 
that ever walked the face of the earth 





can claim half as many victims as 
tuberculosis.” 
We had the good fortune to go over 


the comfortable Sanatorium at Ingle- 
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wood—quite a model establishment in 
its way, situated in most beautiful 
vrounds—and see the new open-air 
treatment in operation. Each patient 
is subjected to a distinctly individual 
course, according to the condition of 
the disease, and spends from ten to 
twelve hours in the shelters or in the 
ypen air, no matter what the weather 
may be. The shelters are small, com- 
fortable summer-houses, cosily fur- 
nished and fitted with electric light, 
open on one side, and revolving on a 
pivot according to the direction of the 
wind. There, wrapped up and warmed 
with hot-water pipes, the patient sits 
and allows nature and the painstaking 
physician to do the rest. Many of the 
inen patients sleep in the open -air 
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shelters, thus passing the whole 
twenty - four. hours out of doors. 
This system is not to be played with, 
however, and every patient requires 
absolutely individual attention, and 
it is probably the realisation of 
this fact, coupled with the cheerful- 
ness of the home and its consequent 
good effect on the nervous system, 
that Dr. Muthu owes his really mar- 
vellous record of cures. The more 
convalescent patients enjoy the privi- 
leg& of roaming about in the woods 
and fields and lanes of the neigh- 
bourhood, and comparatively few are 
those who are unable to resume their 
ordinary duties of life after a few 
months’ competent treatment in the 
Isle of Wight. 
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THE COUNTRY GIRL at Daly’s 
Theatre continues her successful career. 
The visitor is introduced to her in the 
heart of her own picturesque and well- 
wooded county of Devon, with its pro- 
fusion of trees in full leaf; indeed so 
luxuriant is the foliage amidst which 
we find her and so bright is the scene 
that insensibly one is transported into 
the days of June. 

There is no mistaking the lyrics of 
Adrian Ross—they are splendidly con- 
ceived; and Lionel Monckton’s music 
is a delight to the ear. Many are the 
“catchy” airs in ‘‘ The Country Girl,” 
and these will doubtless rapidly find 
their way to the inhabitants of the 
thousand and one courts and alleys of 
London, and be hall-marked with the 
coveted stamp of popularity which is 
conferred only by the humble son of 
Italy and hishand-organ. But soaring 
above these bright or pretty snatches 
one finds oneself listening now and 
again to numbers distinctly of a finer 
quality than we usually look to find in 
a musical play, and in this respect we 
must accord the palm to this latest 
production by Mr. George Edwardes in 
reviewing its merits in contrast to 
those of its predecessors. 


Mr. James T. Tanner’s “ book” is 
amusing. But he scores largely in 
having the great good fortune of having 
so capable and clever an exponent as 
Mr. Huntley Wright, who never fails 
to give full point to every quick or funny 
vepartée. In the part of ‘ Barry,” a 
precocious “sailor” servant, Mr. 
Huntley Wright works untiringly and 
elbows and wriggles his way to success 
through a maze of obstacles, urged for- 
ward always by the appreciative and 
hearty laughter of his audience. ‘“ How 
young you are looking!” will probably 
be the greeting which Mr. Huntley 
Wright hereafter will receive from all 
his friends. 

Miss Evie Greene is very happily 
cast. Asa typical Devonshire lass she 
secures a well-earned triumph. She is 
a singer who can act. Possessed of a 
strong, cultivated voice, a vitality that 
is amazing, and a knowledge of acting 
that is rare, this young artist puts all 
her gifts ungrudgingly into her work, 
and her success must be most gratify- 
ing to herself and to her manager. 
Miss Greene gives promise of great 
things, which we anticipate seeing with 
pleasure. 

Miss Maggie May, as an Indian 
princess, in her gorgeous robes of gold 
cloth, should prove an inspiration to 
many an artist. Petite in figure, the 
essence of grace, a voice that thrills, 
are all attributes which help Miss May 
to win the affection of all playgoers. 
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PLAYERS AND PLAYTIME 


Mr. Hayden Coffin (who looks 
attractive in a black velvet costume of 
the ‘‘ Directoire”’ period), Mr. Rutland 
Barrington, Miss Lilian Eldée, and 
Miss Ethel Irving contribute im- 
measurably to the success of the new 
piece. 


ARIZONA, the latest American in- 
vasion, now being played at the 
Adelphi Theatre, promises to hold the 
fort for a long time to come. Mr. 
Kirke La Shelle, who is responsible 
for the English production, was of 
course sanguine of success from the 
commencement. He has_ spared 
neither pains nor expense to give a 
very interesting play a most pictur- 
esque setting, and the company he has 
chosen to interpret the various ré/es 
is exceptionally competent. Mr. La 
Shelle is offering London playgoers a 
novelty which must be seen to be ap- 
preciated ; and, once seen, they will be 
eager to renew acquaintance as often 
as the contents of their purses wil 
allow. ‘ Arizona” is a perfect melo- 
drama, perfectly played, and author, 
actors and manager deserve unbounded 
praise. As the members of the com- 
pany are practically unknown in this 
country, the quick recognition which 
their abilities,have received should be 
the more gratifying to them. The 
American company in ‘‘ Arizona” at 
the Adelphi should prove three “ A’s” 
sufficiently strong to draw a full house 
for many a night. 


MISS ALICE NIELSEN, whom the 
readers of THE IDLER will doubtless 
remember as the dainty American in 
“The Fortune Teller,” produced at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre about a year 
ago, made her first appearance on the 
concert stage on the evening of 
February 11th. On _ this occasion 
Queen’s Hall was crowded with ad- 
mirers of Miss Nielsen, and although 
the night was bitterly cold, and the 
audience were obliged to sit with 


collars turned up to their ears, the re- 
ception given to this ambitious young 
woman was anything but frigid. Miss 
Nielsen sang sweetly, but she was ill- 
advised as to some of her selections. 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear ye Israel” 
(Elijah) was far beyond her strength. 
In comic opera Miss Nielsen has no 
peer, and we hope before long to wel- 
come her back to its stage where her 
talents will be fully appreciated. 


THE NEW CLOWN, by H. M. 
Paull, at Terry’s Theatre, is an up- 
roarious farce, and, following as it does 
that amusing travesty ‘* Sheerluck 
Jones,” the visitor to both pieces is 
assured of three hours’ continuous 
laughter. Heretofore Mr. James 
Welch has been actively funny; this 
time his drollery is of the passive kind, 
and is, it seems, equally, if not more 
effective. As a typically inane stage 
lord he seizes the first opportunity to 
sink his identity, that he may escape 
detection for the supposed murder of 
his friend Captain Trent (who is, of 
course, alive). To this end he im- 
personates a clown at a circus, and the 
combination of inability and natural 
cowardice makes a series of ludicrous 
situations. Altogether the company at 
Terry’s is a very efficient one, but the 
lion’s share of the work falls to Mr. 
James Welch and to Mr. Edward Sass 
—the latter making a very realistic 
circus proprietor—and in putting the 
new clown through his paces he creates 
much fun. 

Miss Nina Boucicault hasn’t much 
to do as the niece of the circus pro- 
prietor, but if this young actress were 
less self-conscious, she would no doubt 
score more than she does. 

Mr. Clarence Blakiston is proving to 
be an actor of ability and considerable 
versatility. The hale and hearty, happy 
and vigorous young captain in the 
‘““New Clown,” is in excellent con- 
trast to his dyspeptic ‘‘ Sheerluck 
Jones.” C. A. M. 
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to run the house,” I said, settling 

down to talk things over with 
Bess, as Mamma’s trunks retired down 
the street, majestically piled on the 
very top of the van. 

“No; I want to. I’m so much 
neater than you are. You don’t care 
if the beds have wrinkles in the sheets, 
and you never notice even the dust.” 

‘‘But I love to market, and you 
know we always have good things to 
eat when I have charge. Do let me 
run it.” 

**You’ll run it into the ground,” put 
in Jamie. ‘‘No, I don’t mean that, 
France. I'll never go back on a girl 
that gets up such spreads as you do. 
Bess, let France do it.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do. I'll 
take the table and you take the rest 
of the house, Bess. I admit that I 
hate to fuss with the draperies and 
bric-a-brac and things, and you don’t 
like to know what we are going to 
have for dinner.” 

*‘ All right; that just suits me.” 

‘‘And now, whenever three or four 
people come in in the evening we'll 
serve an ice. How does that strike 
you?” 

“It strikes me delightfully. 
else shall we do?” 

“Well, have company every Sunday 
to dinner, so as to fill in that yawning 
gap between two o'clock and four, 
which means an extra good dinner, 
always with salad and ice-cream.” 

Jamie wriggled with delight as I un- 
folded these modest plans concerning 
the weeks when we would be at the 
head of the house—in the daytime at 
least. 


. tees the oldest, I think I ought 


What 


Mamma had provided two excellent 
servants, who promised to be contented 





With Mamma Away 
Sy Lilian Bell 


in the small basement bedrooms, which 
were the servants’ quarters until the 
new house was finished. 

No matter how devoted girls are to 
their mother, nor what a dear sweet 
mother they have, it is fun to have her 
go away sometimes and leave them in 
charge of the household. Our plan 
worked like a charm. Like Jack 
Spratt and his wife, Bess and I together 
made one good housekeeper. 

I took Olga under my charge, and 
together we evolved some stately meals. 
Jamie reveled in things he loved. | 
indulged Papa’s taste for hot breads of 
all kinds, and they came to the table 
hot, too; so did I, by the way! But 
presiding. behind the urn cooled me off, 
and cheered my soul besides. Papa 
praised us, and said he hadn't lived so 
well for years. 

Every night we had Augusta bring in 
an ice in the sherbet-glasses, and we 
used the little souvenir after-dinner 
coffee-spoons which I had been collect- 
ing. It made conversation flow so 
much more easily. The spoons did, 
because we could always discuss them : 
but the ice did, too, for that matter. 
There is nothing like eating to loosen 
people’s tongues and make them feel 
sociable. 


We went up one morning in great 
glee to tell Aunt Kate about our 
superior housekeeping. She listened 
attentively, and then said : 

** How do the servants behave ?”’ 

* Beautifully! They seem perfectly 
willing to do everything we tell them. 
We let them have an afternoon a week 
and every other Sunday, and we are all 
getting along like angels.” 

“Don't tax them too much,” said 
Aunt Kate, as we came away. 
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“Isn't that just like Mamma?” said 
Bess. “She always considers the 
servants first.” 

“I think women pamper their ser- 
vants and their horses,” I said decidedly. 
“If we ever own horses I shall not 
spare them because it’s too hot or too 
cold; nor shall I spoil these servants. 
When mamma comes home she’ll see 
that we can get more work out of them 
than she can.” 

“Who is coming Sunday, France ?” 

** Mr. Standish and Mr. Ford-Burke.”’ 

“Gracious! How dared you have 
Ford-Burke, when he is accustomed to 
such elegant table-service ?”’ 

‘“‘ Papa suggested it ; and then he has 
entertained us so much, Bess, we ought 
to.” . 
“Well, that is in your line, but do 
be careful, France. Don’t have too 
many courses. You know we started 
out with only three.” 

“Tend to your dusting, angel, and 
all you’ll have to do is to open your 
mouth to be fed.” 

I planned a dinner “utterly regard- 
less,” as Bess said, for I was anxious 
to make a good impression on Mr. 
Ford-Burke, and I couldn’t think of a 
better way. ‘When in doubt play 
trumps.” I played them. I sent Bess 
and Papa offeto church. I didn’t dare 
to go for fear Olga would burn or 
break or destroy some of the marvels I 
had helped her cook. I was determined 
to see it all through to the very end. 
Mr. Ford-Burke was very particular 
and accustomed to the best of every- 
thing. Oh! have you ever entertained 
people who made you worry so for 
fear you couldn’t suit them that you just 
wanted to lie down and die beforehand ? 

I must say, as I surveyed the piles 
of plates in the pantry and the number 
of spoons and forks on the table, that 
an uncomfortable twinge disturbed my 
serenity, for it looked like a dinner- 
party. I hastily resolved never to do 
it again. But pretty! The table was 
a dream, if I do say it myself. 
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“ Augusta, don’t get the plates mixed, 
and remember that Olga has the list of 
the way the courses are to come on. 
Don’t make a clatter washing the fish- 
forks for the salad course, and be sure 
you cool them. You brought them in 
red-hot the last time, so that anybody 
would know they had been washed. I 
do wish we had just one more set. Be 
sure to hand things at the left, and 
don’t laugh at Papa’s jokes, and don’t 
forget your cap, whatever you do, for 
that is unpardonable! ”’ 


Augusta looked stolidly contemp- 
tuous, and I went upstairs to rest for 
the fifteen minutes before it was time 
to dress. I was uneasy. My con- 
science was rampant. If I tucked it in 
on one side it bobbed out on the other. 
Oh, I never would have such a dinner 
again on Sunday. What would Mamma 
say ? ; 

Presently Augusta appeared at the 
door. She had her hat on. 

“‘T tink you have to get anoder girl. 
Olga she leave. She want her money.” 

“Leave! Not now, Augusta—not 
right now!”’ I said, wildly. 

“ Yes’m; we leave a-right now. Olga 
she want her money.”’ 

“Well, you won't go, 
Please wait till after dinner ! ” 

“Mr. Ford-Burke !—Augusta, if you 
and Olga will stay till after dinner I'll 
give you an extra week’s wages 
apiece!” 

“I tink you have to get anoder girl. 
Olga she already gone. I go when 
Olga go.” 

‘I'll give you a sealskin! I'll give 
you a house and lot!” I wailed hysteri- 
cally. 

A noise at the door made her think 
Papa was coming, and she knew he 
would make her stay, so she turned and 
went. She actually ran, Oh, if I had 
had a gun! 


Augusta ! 


I sat there perfectly paralysed. It 
was too late to do a single, solitary 
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individual thing but to put crape on the 
door and send word to Mr. Ford- 
Burke that I was dead! 

Well, it served me right. That came 
of having party on Sunday. Oh, but 
Mr. Ford-Burke! He was liable to 
come at any minute. And that elegant, 
dear, beautiful dinner ! 

I rushed down- stairs. Heavens! 
there was the door-bell. - It made me 
sick. I sat down on the stairs a minute, 
and the blessed thought came to me 
that it might be Jamie. I crept to the 
door and peeked through the glass. 
Never was I so glad to see his little 
freckled nose and honest grey eyes in 
all my life. I dragged him in and told 
him all about it. 

“What shall I do? 
Jamie, and tell me!” 

‘““ Whee-oo! but you are up a tree, 
France. And your ‘man,’ as Olga 
calls him, coming.” 

“Don’t mention that creature’s 
name to me! I think she’s the hate- 
fulest person on earth.” 

“Won't Bess yell! Oh, poor 
France! I'd wait on table, but I’d 
surely spill things. Why, what’s the 
matter?” 

“Jamie, I’/1 wait on it; come on 
down and crack some ice and put it in 
that ice-tub while I dress. Oh, you 
blessed boy!” 

I ran down and saw that everything 
was ready to serve. I got Augusta’s 
new cap that she had never worn—it 
was bought with an eye to Mr. Ford- 
Burke—and I rushed up to my room. 
In almost no time I had on a dark- 
blue skirt, a white silk blouse, a long, 
tidy-looking apron and the cap. For- 
tunately, fortunately it was becoming. 

The door-bell rang, and Jamie to 
the rescue. He came upstairs three 
at a time. 

“France, France!” he said, in the 
lurid whisper adopted by small brothers 
when young men are in the parlour, 
“‘Ford-Burke and Stan—good gra- 
cious! what have you got on?” He 
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pranced around me, with wild demon- 
strations of approval. It must have 
sounded to those gentlemen as if we 
were moving furniture. 

“Hush! Stop! Tell me, Jamie, 
do I look nice?” 

‘“‘ You’re out of sight!” he chuckled. 

“IT wish I were,” I said, rebelliously. 

“Hurry up and go down, France. 
You don’t know how stunning you 
look in that cap, and I’m going to 
hang over the banisters to see how 
they will take it.” 


Thus encouraged I did go down, but 
honestly I was ridiculously frightened. 
I didn’t know what Mr. Ford-Burke 
would do; you know, men are so 
queer. My tongue almost refused to 
come unglued from the roof of my 
mouth, and I had to swallow violently 
before I could begin. Then I dropped 
a curtesy and told my story. I made 
it as amusing as I could, but I never 
felt less like it in my life. I could 
have wept with rage even then. For- 
tunately they were delighted. Mr. 
Ford-Burke was perfectly charming. 

Then Bess and Papacame. I wish 
you could have seen Bessie’s eyes open. 
Good breeding alone kept her mouth 
from following suit. She was simply 
stunned. We had heaps of fun out o1 
the dinner. Bess. presided in my 
place; the guests made an exception 
of their rule not to talk to the maid, 
and conversed freely with me, but | 
demurely refused to respond. Bess 
assured them that I was too well 
trained, and I proved to them what a 
thoroughbred I would have been had 
it fallen to my lot to be a servant. 

But oh, what a council of war we 
held after they had gone! I wept on 
Papa’s shirt-front, and he submitted 
without a whimper, administering pats 
calculated to soothe when they didn’t 
make me cough by their severity. 
The sorrier Papa is the harder he pats. 
But all their efforts failed to console 
me. I felt then that I never wanted to 
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see Mr. Ford-Burke again. But I got 
over that. 

Papa said, ‘‘ Advertise.” ‘“ Bess 
said, “‘Answer advertisements.” I 


said, ‘‘ Let's do both.” 

We got out the morning papers. 
My eyes were red and my cap askew, 
so Bess read them aloud. 

“* Wanted—In small family ’—um, 
that won’t do. ‘Wanted, wanted, 
situation as cook, as second girl ’—”’ 

** Well, read them,” I said. 

‘But they all say ‘no post-cards,” 
and you can’t go yourself to all these 
places—miles and miles from here.” 

“No what ?”’ roared Papa. 

“No post-cards,”’ I said, wearily. 

The dissonant snort of disgust that 
emanated from my father would have 
done credit to a war-horse. But I was 
used to it. I had helped mamma 
before. 


Monday I went to an _ intelligence- 
office, sent advertisements to all the 
papers, wrote nineteen post-cards, and 
then sat down to wait. I expected a 
small army to apply. No one came. 
Tuesday I again sought the intelli- 
gence-office. 

“Why haven’t you sent me any- 
body ?”’ I said. 

“Well, you see, Olga Olesen and 
Augusta Lutgren are here looking for 
a place, and whenever I find one who 
is willing to go and look at your accom- 
modations Olga tells her that you have 
seven courses in your dinners and 
serve ices every night at ten o'clock, 
besides three regular meals and lots of 
company.” 

My heart went clear down into the 
cellar of that intelligence-office. Bess 
poked me. ‘‘Say something,” she 
whispered; ‘‘where is your spirit ? 
Speak out, I tell you!” 

Thus adjured, I found my voice. 

‘* Tell the ladies,” I said, with un- 
appreciated sarcasm, “‘.that it will not 
occur again. We have had some com- 
pany, but we will never have any more. 


We will never have more than two 
courses, and if they don’t like that one 
will do. They can have three after- 
noons a week, and the use of the piano 
from nine till twelve.” 

The woman looked at me with some 
suspicion, but I met her eye with so 
much meekness that she decided to let 
that pass. ‘‘ You have basement bed- 
rooms, and the doctors tell girls that 
they are unhealthy.” 

Then they can have the front alcove 
room over the drawing-room, and Papa 
will sleep in the basement. They might 
feel safer that way, and Papa is not at 
all particular so long as the ladies in 
the kitchen are happy.” 

“‘T’ll send you somebody,” she said, 
shortly, closing her book. 

‘** Please do,” I said sweetly. 
be under such obligations to you.” 

Bess and I got home in some way— 
I don’t remember how. 

I utterly refused to board. I insisted 
upon no one telling Aunt Kate and I 
cooked. My hands went into the dish- 
water three times a day, and I went into 
a cologne-bath six times. Bess wailed, 
I was stoical, Jamie and Papa over- 
poweringly sympathetic and indignant. 

Day after day I talked to the 
“‘ladies”’ who “ called ”’ in response to 
my advertisement, which was becoming 
as well-knownas “‘ Ogden’s.” Dayafter 
day I escorted them to look at their 
rooms and then let them out at the 
basement door. I hired some twelve 
or thirteen. They never came back. I 
knew they wouldn't. Papa had vowed 
that the basement rooms had nothing 
to do with it; but as two weeks went 
by and we got no servants he began to 
ruminate with great emphasis. Next 
he tried to hurry the men on the new 
house, and suggested putting the ser- 
vants’ rooms in the cupola as an 
inducement to enable us to eventually 
procure a girl. 


ad i 


At last I hired Ellen. Ellen was a 
green, slow-moving creature, who 
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propelled herself by her shoulders, and 
Jamie said her face was the map of 
Ireland. Ellen didn’t mind bedrooms. 
This was in the third week of my dish- 
washing. Dear Ellen! I couldn’t get 
anybody else, so Ellen had everything 
her own way. 

I had to let her go to church every 
morning before she would think of us: 
but she would at least wash the dishes, 
and she had all the church she wanted. 

She was the funniest thing we ever 
had, and her expression outdid an 
illustrated newspaper. She took the 
most violent fancy to me, and bored 
Bess by telling her how she did “luv 
Miss France.” She was always doing 
things I didn’t tell her to and leaving 
her regular work untouched. She had 
seen the man clean the windows, yet 
one day I sawa bucket of soap-suds 
standing on the parlour carpet and 
Ellen clinging to the upper sash, wash- 
ing the outside of the front windows at 
five o'clock in the afternoon. As she 
was nearly through I simply sighed and 
let her finish. 

In about ten minutes there came a 
timid ring at the front door. Ofcourse, 
no Ellen. I didn’t see her at the win- 
dow either, so I went myself. 

There stood my maid-of-all-work, 
with a corner of her apron in her mouth. 
She generally wore it there, by the 
way. 

“Oh, Ellen!” I said, pleasantly, 
‘did you lock yourself out ?” 


‘*No’m. I fell out.” 

“ Fell out?” 

“Yes’m. Didn’t you see me go?” 
I bit my lip. If I laughed I knew 


she would leave. 

“Why, no, I didn’t. Did it hurt 
you, Ellen?” It was twelve feet to 
the ground. 

‘‘No’m, not Aurt me, but it jar-red 
me some; and I felt so foolish.” 

A pause. 

“TI lit on me feet,” she said, as she 
picked up her bucket, and propelled 
herself violently towards the stairs by 


those shoulders; ‘‘and sure I burst me 
shoe,” she added, as she disappeared 
down into the darkness. 


Ellen left that night. Her sister 
died or was born, or something, I don’t 
remember what. Anyway, she left. 
I had foolishly paid her in full Satur- 
day—a thing Mamma never does, by 
the way. Wise Mamma! Foolish, 
foolish France ! 

Aunt Kate had possessed herself in 
some fashion of the facts, and, think- 
ing them too funny for anything, had 
written to Mamma. _ Then _ began 
agonised letters from the dear heart, 
wondering what her helpless family 
would do and brooding over our dis- 
tress. This would never do; her trip 
would do her no good if she worried. 

I made frantic efforts to procure a 
servant—you notice I have come down 
to one—and both the efforts and the 
franticness lasted two weeks. Bess 
wrote soothing letters daily to Mamma, 
and nobly let her dusting and draperies 
suffer while she helped me. 

Suddenly a middle-aged woman ap- 
peared, with a skin like papyrus. She 
wanted to come. She liked Bess and 
me. She didn’t object to Jamie. She 
didn’t mind the bedroom. She was in 
a hurry for a place. She had good 
references. Her eagerness was sus- 
picious. But oh, she was such a nice, 
respectful, sensible-talking person; my 
heart yearned over her ! 

‘* There is one thing that may be an 
objection to you. I have a dog. It 
will cost me eight shillings a week to 
board him out. If you will let him 
come with me I’ll work for ten shillings 
and sixpence a week and do all your 
work,” 

‘“‘ But we want two girls, and Mamma 
will get another when she comes home, 
anyway. Besides, Papa hates dogs, 
and never would even let us have one.” 

‘*He won't bark or disturb any one; 
I’ll never have him in sight. I’ve had 
trouble. That dog is the only thing 
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on earth that I have to love or to love 
me. I’m thirty-nine and look seventy. 
I’ll have no company, and won’t want 
even an afternoon out. When my work 
is done I read.” 

“ But I have a cat,” I objected. 

“* He won't touch your cat. I'll see 
to it myself. I'll do everything you 
want, and take all the responsibility off 
from you. I can cook all the things 
you young ladies love, and can serve an 
elaborate dinner all myself.” 

How those pathetic words touched 
me. 


‘‘Papa would never notice the dog 
unless he fell over him,” said Bess, 
dubiously. 

“‘ We might try you until he discovered 
it,” I said, doubtfully. 

‘“‘Ifheis not observing he would never 
know it,” said the woman, decidedly. 
“And I might manage to suit him so 
well that he wouldn’t care.” 

“If you choose to come with the 
understanding that if Papa finds out 
about the dog, and wants you to go, 
you will not consider it unjust, and if 
you will promise to give me at least a 
week’s warning before leaving you may 
come.” 

“T will. 
with your, mother 
ashamed to.” _ 

“ What is your name, please?” 

“ Elaine Ormund.” 

“Dear me! 
name ?”’ 

“My middle name is Lilian.” 

Elaine Lilian Ormund: With that 
skin ! 

“Would you mind if we called you 
Anna? Be honest, now, and say so if 
you would.” 

‘“Not in the least. I'll answer to 
the name of Anna. My names are 
fancy. But I’ve not always worked 
out. I’ve had trouble. Yes, my 
names are fancy for a cook.” 

‘* A little fancy,” admitted. “‘ Come 
to-morrow.” 


I’li not leave you alone 
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An anxious letter from Mamma made 
me say to Jamie, “ Telegraph that I 
have hired a cook. It will ease her 


mind.” 
Jamie went with alacrity. 
“Did you sav ‘and a dog?’” I 


asked him when he came back. 

“No; Bat I can.”’ 

“* Put it in, then; it’s so funny.” 

I forgot to ask him how he sent it, 
and he neglected to say that he had 
sent two messages. Mamma received 
the telegrams in this way: “ And a 
dog. Keep it dark from Pa. Jamie.” 
In an hour she got another: “ France 
has hired a cook. Make yourself easy. 
Jamie.” And it was only by using her 
wits that she discovered the facts. 


Annacame. She isa wonder. She 
appears to be just what she said. 
She can do even more than she said. 
She cleans to suit even Bessie, and 
cooks to suit even me. _ The little 
black cat still arches her back at the 
dog, but no collisions have ccurred. 
Papa does not notice the hungry barks 
which appear to emanate from next 
door, nor the dragging of a chain under 
the library window. Neither does the 
glib conversation, which springs into 
mushroom growth at these critical 
moments, excite his suspicion. It will 
be Jamie who betrays us eventually, as 
my dog stories, called torth to cover 
his rash references, are already giving 
out. There is what might be called a 
canine undercurrent in our family life 
just now, which may swamp us sooner 
or later. Still Anna keeps her part of 
the agreement bravely. 

The neighbours are expecting to see 
the roof go off at any time, for we 
are all suspicious of such a wonder. 
Gingerly and by degrees I am inviting 
in a little company. Anna actually 
seems to rise to the occasion. But I 
am wary. Still the new house is 
almost finished, and, best of all, 
Mamma will come home next week. 
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Across Death Valley 
By A. C. Rowsey 


the advancing light of day. Out 

there, where the land grows 
pale with seas of alkali at the approach 
of dawn, every living thing scurries 
away to the little cool springs, which 
struggle in the shadow of the cannons 
against the coming vampire of heat. 

The sunbeams struck down upon the 
solitary cabin in Ash Gulch, and the 
bunch grass that grew around the house 
withered. There was no hope of life in 
the fierce heat. Yet, within the shack, 
was a woman who did not stir with the 
dawn—a woman browned by exposure, 
whose resolute face was almost mascu- 
line in its strength. It was a queer 
home, one half dug out of the living 
rock, the outer walls built of rubble. 
She was lying on the solitary bed, 
bound with a lariat. Yesterday, all 
night, she had struggled fiercely, fu- 
riously, then weakly, faintly. 

With the dawn came to her the Great 
Thirst. The Great Thirst? When the 
air contains over one hundred degrees 
of kiln-dried heat, the Great Thirst is 
born. You see the heat racing upward 
in palpitating waves. The valves of 
your heart burn. The blood scalds in 
your veins. The Great Thirst is fighting 
for the moisture of your brain—your 
sanity. 

It cracked the woman’s lips, and 
drank from them. The cracks healed, 
and the Great Thirst tore them wider 
apart. She lost the power to move, 
even to toss her head. She strove for 
the power to suffer, to know. Gradu- 
ally her eyes closed. Conquered! When 
they opened again she raved, quite mad. 
The power of acute sensation was gone. 

In a rough claim shanty across the 
Valley the young prospector smiled 
hopefully into his first-born’s eyes, as 
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he raised the cup to its lips. Then he 
walked to the door and the smile faded. 
Two weeks before Molly had left them 
—him and the baby-boy—to get the 
assay and to record their claim. She 
had laughed at his fears. She knew 
the country by heart, and while she 
travelled, he would dig further and 
further into the precious vein. 

He glanced across the valley to the 
point where he knew their first home- 
stead stood. He loved its rough rubble 
walls. He had brought Molly there a 
bride. He looked at the thermometer. 
It stood 130 in the shade. And still 
the babe in the shack crowed. 

He left the shanty and walked to the 
ledge of rock that held fortune for him 
and Molly. Then his alert black eyes 
caught sight of a horseman leading a 
pack burrow down the narrow trail. 
Skirting the cannon wall, the prospector 
reached the path to the forlorn claim 
shanty. The child wascrying. Taking 
the little one in his arms he ran to the 
brook and dipped it in the water. Then 
filling his canteen, he hurried back to 
the shanty and laid the little one on his 
bed. Snatching his rifle, he advanced 
to meet the stranger. 

With a muttered oath he recognised 
the man as Douglas, the assayer. Molly 
must have gone to him after all, in 
spite of her husband’s warnings. And 
Douglas knew of their strike } 

‘* What’s wrong ?”’ asked the stranger, 
pausing at sight of the gun. 

** What brought you ?”’ 

Douglas scowled ominously. 

“Well, hearing “bout your find, 
thought you might take a notion to 
sell.”’ 

‘“‘T ain’t selling—leastwise to you,” 
replied the prospector significantly. 
There had been bad blood between 
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ACROSS DEATH VALLEY 

them ever since Dan Donovan’s Molly 
had shown her favour for the penniless 
prospector, and had scorned the crafty, 
unscrupulous assayer. ‘‘ There ain’t 
room for both of us in these diggins. 
You'd better scoot.” 

He turned to the house, and a bullet 
tore its way through his hat. He 
turned quickly, but Douglas had 
dropped back of the trees that edged 
the creek. The prospector dropped 
to the ground, stretched flat, and 
began to throw up the earth in front 
of him. Bullets whizzed around him. 
“Wish to the Lord I was nearer 
the shack, ” he muttered to himself, 
“but maybe I’ll catch him before sun- 
down.” The breast works were a foot 
high now, and his rifle was pointed over 
the top, his keen eye glancing along 
the barrel. 

So an hour went on. Two bullets 
struck him, but he made no outcry. 
The Great Thirst stole up from the 
ground and he fought it off until the 
gun sight danced on the barrel. He 
reached for his canteen, but two more 
bullets from the man who lay by the 
creek emptied it for him. 

The enemy began to tempt. 

“Want water? Give it to you fur 
that claim.” 

The prospector was mute. 

From the shanty came the faint cry 
ef the child: “‘ Papa—dink—dink !” 

“That your kid cryin’ ?” 

No answer. 

‘Wonder you don’t give him a drink.” 

Silence. 

“Reckon your wife’d like to have 
some water.” The shot told. The 
prospector incautiously raised his head 
above the low earthworks. “I left 
her trussed up at your old shack 
across— 

‘““My God, Molly!” groaned the 
young man. His throat was parched. 
He could scarcely speak. “ All right,” 
he whispered, and the other man, 
straining his ear, heard and smiled. It 
was not a pretty smile. 


“ Throw out your gun then,” he com- 
manded. 

The prospector complied. 

** Now your belt.” 

The broad leather belt, with the 
revolver, fell over the breast-works. 
Douglas came out of the trees with 
a grin of triumph on his sinister 
countenance. He stooped to pick up 
the rifle. 

Two shots rang out. Douglas fell in 
a heap over the younger man’s weapons. 
It had been only a No. 32 which he 
never dreamed the prospector had 
carried, but it did the work. 


The sun was sinking, a blood red 
globe far up the valley, when the tall 
young prospector crossed Death Valley. 
The child’s head lay in heavy slumber 
on his shoulder. Two rifles hung from 
his saddle, and the claim jumper’s 
burro plodded along behind. Before 
he reached the cabin he heard and 
shivered. It was the voice of a woman, 
babbling of green fields and cooling 
waters, pleading with the Great Thirst 
as a Thing that understood. Just one 
drop, just one wee drop—then a wail 
of despair. 

At midnight a woman, mounted on 
the dead assayer’s horse, and clasping 
in her weak arms a babe that slept 
calmly, and a man on foot, leading a 
burro, wended their way down the 
torturous ravine. A cool breeze, wan- 
dering aimlessly, fanned their faces, 
and then died away. Bathed in moon- 
light, the lonely trio moved onward, 
away from the alkaline sea, away from 
the Great Thirst. Sometimes the 
woman turned to the man and talked 
rationally of claim papers and a pretty 
home in the country. Sometimes a 
strange look came into her eyes, and 
she murmured of rippling waters and 
cool green fields. Then the man would 
offer her the canteen, and as she drank 
he would stand at her side, one arm 
around her waist, and the other resting 
protectingly on the child. 


IgI 





The Unseen Singer 
By Emery Pottle 


SLEEP to the beat of traffic 
A Lies a grey old-fashioned street ; 
Forgotten ghosts of yesterday 
Walk here with faithful feet. 


Behind the green-shuttered window 
Of an ivy-covered wall, 

Flutters a voice of long ago 
In tunes I scarce recall. 


The strings of a cracked piano, 
In a sweetness faint with age, 

Quaver beneath a loving hand 
The notes of some dim page. 


Perhaps she’s a faded beauty 
Like a slowly drooping rose. 
Such longing for the time of youth 
Oft through her music flows. 


I never have seen the singer, 
Save in dreams of subtle grace ; 

I greet the white soul of her songs— 
What care I for her face! 


Apart from the strife of living, 
And the barren joy of gain, 

She sings her benedicite— 
Her simple old-time strain. 


And I in the sweat of struggle, 
Where our foolish fancies die, 

Wait for the night to bring her voice 
To me, a passer-by. 











